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ABBOn-MERKT 


DESIGNS: 


STORES— Main  stores,  branch  stores,  store  altera¬ 
tions.  Hecht  Co.  Northwood  store  illustrated. 


SHOPPING  CENTERS— Large  and  small,  proper¬ 
ly  laid  out,  with  adequate  parking  and  smooth 
traffic  flow. 


WAREHOUSES  AND  SERVICE  BUILDINGS- 

One-story,  multi-story  and  additions— mechani¬ 
cally  equipped  where  warranted. 


PARKING  GARAGES— Split  level,  sloping  floors, 
separate  ramps. 


MERKT  AND  COMPA 

10  east  40th  st.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


designers  of  department  store  structures 


industrial  engirieerjnj^urveys  andT 
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MATERIALS  HANDLING— Receiving  and  mark¬ 
ing,  wrapping  and  packing,  delivery  systems. 
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Now  Camp,  after  26  successful  years  of  fitter  training,  has  completely 
re-vamped  their  instructional  course  by  adding  complete  up-to-the-minute 
sales  training  in  order  to  solve  the  most  pressing  problem  of  retailing 
today  .  .  .  the  lack  of  salesmanship  of  store  personnel.  After  completing 
the  Camp  course  your  personnel  will  know  how  to  fit  .  .  .  but  most  im¬ 
portant  —  how  to  sell.  They  will  learn; 

1 .  How  to  speed  up  selling  and  fitting,  leaving  time  for  handling 
more  customers. 

2.  How  to  avoid  "misfits”  that  turn  loyal  store  patrons  into  dis¬ 
satisfied  customers. 

3.  The  technique  of  the  sales  approach  .  .  .  how  to  get  casual  shop¬ 
pers  into  the  fitting  room. 

4.  How  to  "size-up”  customers  to  determine  the  kind  and  type  of 
garment  they  really  need. 

5.  Hundreds  of  other  sales  and  fitting  tips  that  lead  to  more  sales. 


over  17,000  successfvl  C/yWiP  graduates 


NEW  YORK 
February  14-17,  1955 


CHICAGO 
March  14-17,  1955 


Enrollments  are  limited  to  assure  thorough  training. 
Enrollments  close  10  days  prior  to  start  of  course. 
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A  CAMP  SALES  TRAINING  COURSE 
AT  HOME 

If  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  attend 
either  of  the  big  Comp  soles  and 
fitting  courses  in  New  York  and 
Chicago,  perhaps  your  corset  de¬ 
partment  con  benefit  from  the  new¬ 
ly-released  Comp  Soles  Training 
Film.  To  get  more  information  on 
the  possibility  of  a  showing  of  the 
film  in  your  store,  simply  write: 
Advertising  Department,  S.  H.  Camp 
&  Company,  Jackson,  Michigan. 


!S.  H.  CAMP  and  COMPANY,  JACKSON,  MICHIGAN 

Creators  of  Scientific  Supports  for  Daily  Wear  and  Anatomical  Supports  for  the  Medical  Profession 


■i  January,  1955 
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CYCLE  BILLING  MACHINE 


Only  machine  that  gives  you  these  extra 
features  to  save  you  additional  time  and  money 


fh/fy  the  Sensimatic  prints  a  count  of 
the  nunsber  of  tickets — charges,  returns 
and  credits — on  the  statement,  insur¬ 
ing  matching  of  all  tickets  to  the  state¬ 
ment  for  micrefilming  and  mailing, 
and  providing  an  accurate  indication 
td  the  amount  of  postage  required. 


Exclusive  Sensimatic  error  correction 
feature  provides  positive  cancellation 
of  incorrect  accumulations.  Operator 
simply  turns  the  job-selector  knob  and 
relists  the  figures  affected.  Journal 
accumulations  are  then  true  when  the 
new  statement  is  made.  Individual 
correction  keys  permit  reversing  of  any 
item  without  remaking  the  statement. 


Only  the  Sensimatic  mechanically  en¬ 
forces  recognition  of  past-due  accounts 
— automatically  holds  the  credit 
history  ledger  in  the  carriage  when  an 
account  is  overdue,  so  the  operator  can- 
net  forget  to  flag  the  account  for  proper 
follow-up  by  the  credit  department. 


Now!  Any  store  that  can  benefit  by  cycle  billing  can  afford 

Burroughs  Microfilming— with  the  new  low-cost  Micro-Twin! 


The  new  automatic  Acro-Feeder 
handles  documents  of  intermixed 
sizes  (sales  tickets,  customer  state¬ 
ments,  checks,  etc.)  as  fast  as  an 
operator  can  prepare  the  mate¬ 
rial  to  be  recorded.  Micro-Twin 
works  extra  fast  hand-fed,  too. 


For  all  the  advantages  of  modern  cycle  billing,  you’ll 
want  the  Burroughs  Sensimatic  plus  Burroughs  Micro¬ 
filming.  While  you  please  your  customers  with  original 
sales-slip  identification  of  every  charge  item,  you  have 
photographic  copies  for  your  own  protection. 

Burroughs  Microfilming  not  only  saves  up  to  99  per  cent 
of  your  record-storage  space  ...  it  conserves  film,  too. 


The  Micro-Twin  reading  screen 
assures  a  sharp,  brilliant  image, 
even  in  broad  daylight.  Provides 
wide-angle  vision.  Enables  fac¬ 
simile  prints  to  be  made,  quickly 
and  easily,  right  from  microfilm  in 
the  reader.  No  darkroom  neededi 


with  its  high  37  to  1  reduction  ratio.  This  microfilming 
equipment  is  precision-built  by  Bell  &  Howell  .  .  .  sold 
and  serviced  by  Burroughs.  More  than  600  Burroughs 
service  centers  from  coast  to  coast  provide  you  with 
skilled  service  as  near  as  your  telephone  ...  25  micro¬ 
film  processing  stations,  strategically  located  throughout 
the  country,  provide  fast  and  expert  developing  service. 


LET  US  DEMONSTRATE  how  Burroughs  can  improve  your  cycle  billing  operation. 
You  will  find  Burroughs  listed  in  the  yellow  pages  of  your  telephone  directory. 
Or  write  to  Burroughs  Corporation,  Detroit  32,  Michigan. 


WHEREVER  THERE’S  BUSINESS  THERE’S 


Burroughs 
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Philip  M.  Talbott 

President,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  1955-1956 
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¥N  elections  held  during  the  44th  Annual  Convention 

this  month,  the  National  Retail  Dry  CfiKkIs  Association 
chose  Philip  M.  Talbott,  senior  vice  president  of  Wood¬ 
ward  &  l^throp,  Washington,  D.  C.,  as  president  for  the 
year  1955-56,  and  re-elected  as  its  Executive  Committee 
chairman  Irwin  D.  Wolf,  vice  president  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Kaufmann  Department  Stores,  Pittsburgh,  and  vice 
president  of  the  May  Department  Stores  Company. 

Vice  presidents  elected  for  the  coming  year  are:  Donald 
A.  Fowler,  vice  president  and  general  manager  of  Porteous, 
Mitchell  8c  Braun,  Portland,  Maine:  Richard  Blum,  ex¬ 
ecutive  head  of  Saks- 34th,  New  York;  James  E.  McGregor, 
general  merchandise  manager  of  Cohen  Bros.,  Jacksonville, 
Fla.;  Isadore  Pizitz,  president  and  general  manager  of 
Pizitz,  Birmingham,  Ala.;  William  B.  Anderson,  president 
of  The  Anderson-Newcomb  Company,  Huntington,  W.  Va.: 
Ingram  F.  Boyd,  Jr.,  president  of  Boyd’s,  St.  Louis;  H.  H. 
Bennett,  executive  vice  president  of  Zion’s  Cooperative 
Mercantile  Institution,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  Frank  J. 
Johns,  president  of  the  Denver  Dry  Goods  Company,  Den¬ 
ver,  Colo.,  and  Harold  Wendel,  president  of  Lipman, 
Wolfe  8c  Co.,  Portland,  Oregon. 

J.  Gordon  Dakins  continues  as  executive  vice  president 
and  treasurer  of  the  Association;  Julia  A.  Havill  as  secre¬ 
tary,  and  George  L.  Plant  as  assistant  treasurer. 


The  New  President 

Philip  M.  Talbott  has  completed  two  terms  as  a  vice  ' 
president  of  the  NRDGA.  During  the  past  year  he  has 
been  a  member  of  the  .Association’s  Executive  Committee. 

He  is  a  director  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  ■ 
United  States  and  chairman  of  its  Domestic  Distribution 
Department  Committee. 

Talbott  has  been  with  Woodward  8c  Lothrop  for  40 
years.  He  started  in  1914  as  a  salesman;  in  1934  he  became 
an  officer  of  the  corporation;  in  1947  he  was  electetl  vite 
president  and  general  manager;  for  the  past  five  years  he 
has  held  the  jmsts  of  senior  vice  president  and  secretary. 
.Along  the  way  to  vice-presidency,  he  took  on  almost  all 
the  retail  jobs  there  are— he  bought,  he  handled  personnel, 
he  supervised  store  service;  he  became  Wootlwartl’s  re¬ 
search  director  when  that  was  not  a  very  (ommon  job  in 
retailing,  and  later  was  appointed  assistant  to  the  general 
manager. 

In  1952,  when  the  NRDGA  preseirted  Talbott  as  its  . 
candidate  for  election  as  a  director  of  the  U.  S.  Chamber,  ! 
he  was  described  as  “a  man  with  a  point  of  view  that  tan  j 
take  in  national  and  world  affairs;  whose  shrewd  condiut  j 
of  business  is  balanced  by  a  deep  and  practical  concern  j 
for  the  welfare  of  all  classes  and  kinds  of  people.” 
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Irwin  D.  Wolf 

Chairman,  Executive  Committee,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  1955-1956 


(Over  the  years,  I'albott  has  served  on  many  NRI)(iA 
committees,  and  he  has  been  active  in  a  number  of  Wash¬ 
ington’s  local  organizations  of  retailers  and  other  business 
men.  He  is  a  vice  president  of  the  W^ashington,  1).  C. 
Board  of  Trade;  a  vice  president  of  the  Merchants  and 
•Manufacturers  Association;  an  executive  conmtittee  mem- 
:j  l)er  of  the  Cireater  National  Capital  .\ssociation,  and  a 

!  director  of  the  Federal  City  Council. 

His  non-business  interests  include  a  wide  tange  of  scxial 
i  welfare  projects;  the  National  Foundation  for  Infantile 
,  Paralysis;  the  .\merican  Federation  of  the  Physically 
Handicapped  and  the  President’s  Committee  on  Emplov- 
ment  of  the  Physically  Handicapped.  He  is  a  trustee  of 
.\rlington  Hospital,  a  director  of  the  Medical  Service  of  the 
I  District  of  Columbia,  and  an  executive  committee  member 
‘3  of  the  .\rlington,  Va.,  diapter  of  the  .American  Red  Cross. 
!'■  He  is  commander  of  his  .American  Legion  post. 

I'he  new  president  comes  from  a  store  that  has  l>een 
!;  highly  successful  with  branch  operations,  and  from  a  city 
1  where  private  enterprise  is  coping  successfully  with  the 
y  gigantic  problem  of  providing  parking  space  adequate  for 
i  the  needs  of  its  downtown  traffic.  He  is  thus  deeply  in- 
(  volved  in  one  of  retailing’s  major  concerns:  how  to  main- 
j  tain  a  healthy  central  business  district  w'hile  still  realizing 
I  all  the  possibilities  of  suburban  expansion. 

January,  1955 


The  Executive  Committee  Chairman 

Irwin  1).  Wolf  is  now  beginning  his  third  teirn  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  NRDGA  Board. 
He  was  the  organizer  and  for  many  years  the  chairman 
of  the  V^endor  Relations  Committee,  and  in  this  capacity 
won  the  resjject  and  friendship  of  manufacturer  groups 
as  well  as  of  retailers.  He  was  awarded  the  NRDGA’s  gold 
medal  in  1949,  in  recognition  of  his  achievements  in  im¬ 
proving  vendor  relations. 

Wolf  is  well  known  as  a  man  of  many  specialties.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  war  years  he  frequently  represented  the  retail  trade 
on  the  subject  of  economic  controls;  he  has  recently  advo¬ 
cated  a  complete  overhaul  of  the  whole  system  of  govern¬ 
ment  regulation  of  business.  He  can  talk  with  equal 
authority  about  cash  discounts,  urban  recentralization, 
politics,  sports  or  the  New  York  theatre.  A  sampling  of  his 
many  activities  shows  that  he  is  or  recently  has  been; 
president  of  the  .Allegheny  Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
.America;  president  of  the  Montefiore  Hospital  Association; 
chairman  of  the  .Allegheny  County  Transit  and  Traffic 
C^ommission;  chairman  of  the  United  Negro  College  Fund; 
an  organizer  of  the  Pittsburgh  Civic  Light  Opera  Associ¬ 
ation,  and  vice  president  of  the  Federation  of  Jewish 
Philanthropies. 
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¥¥OW  much  have  the  cities  of  the 
U.  S.  accomplished  in  the  fight  to 
keep  their  central  business  districts 
healthy  and  prosperous?  How  big  a 
part  are  retailers  playing  in  this  effort? 

The  answers  are  encouraging,  partly 
for  what  they  tell  about  what  has 
already  been  done;  largely  for  what 
they  reveal  of  longer-range  projects  in 
the  making.  The  evidence  comes  from 
a  nationwide  survey  recently  complet¬ 
ed  by  the  NRDG.\  Committee  on 
Downtown  Rehabilitation.  The  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  is  Sidney  R. 
Baer,  vice  chairman  of  the  board  and 
treasurer  of  Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller,  and  a 
leader  in  the  organization  known  as 
Civic  Progress,  Inc.,  which  is  now 
tackling  the  problems  of  downtown 
St.  Louis. 

The  survey  took  the  form  of  a  six- 
page  questionnaire  mailed  to  local  re¬ 
tail  association  executives.  The  ques¬ 
tions  covered  every  phase  of  the  down¬ 
town  problem:  traffic  congestion,  pub¬ 
lic  transportation,  parking  facilities 
and  actual  physical  deterioration  of 
the  district.  More  than  200  cities,  of 
every  size,  are  represented  in  the  re¬ 
sponses  that  have  come  in.  For  one- 
third  of  these  cities,  deterioration  of 
the  downtown  retail  area  is  not— or  is 
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Central  City  Recoverm  1 


not  yet— a  problem.  But  in  the  odter 
two-thirds,  it  is  recognized  as  a  prob¬ 
lem,  of  varying  seriousness. 

To  clear  the  ground  for  more  de¬ 
tailed  discussion,  the  retail  association 
executives  were  given  a  list  of  down¬ 
town’s  various  troubles,  and  asked  to 
specify  which  were  the  most  serious 
in  their  cities.  The  response  is  given 
in  Table  I.  It  shows  what  percentage 
of  the  cities  suffer  from  each  of  these 
troubles,  and,  for  each  problem,  the 
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Communities  of  all  sizes 
giving  most  attention  to 
most  obvious  problem :  parkin® 
Some  have  it  under  control 


number  of  retail  association  executives 
who  give  it  first  place  on  their  lists  of 
downtown’s  ailments. 

Of  the  conditions  listed  here,  some 
are  actually  causes  of  downtown  de¬ 
terioration;  some,  on  the  other  hand, 
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TABLE  1 

DOWNTOWN'S  AILMENTS 

The  chief 
problem  for: 

81.3% 

Inadequate  parking  facilities 

61  cities 

78.6% 

Traffic  congestion 

44 

43.7% 

Delivery  congestion 

5 

38.2% 

Antiquated  store  buildings 

15 

30.6% 

Poor  public  transportation 

11 

27.3% 

Insufficient  retail  promotion 

6 

16.4% 

Antiquated  store  equipment,  furnishings 

2 

16.4% 

Slum  areas 

1 

15.3% 

Zoning  laws 

3 

13.6% 

Building  codes 

3 

13.6% 

Pedestrian  congestion 

2 

8.2% 

10.9% 

Inconvenient  shopping  hours 

Other  problems 
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Photograph  by  Quincy  Electric  Company 


In  Quincy,  Mass.,  the  downtown  business 
area  offers  the  same  parking  advantages 
as  any  controlled  suburban  shopping 
center.  The  city  launched  a  bold  program 
of  off-street  parking  improvement  three 
years  ago.  It  required  bond  issues  and 
use  of  the  right  of  eminent  domain,  but 
today,  in  a  city  of  about  85,000,  the 
central  business  district  can  park  over 
2,000  cars  at  a  time.  Over  $2  million  of 
new  construction  in  the  district  has  re¬ 
sulted,  plus  an  uncalculated  amount  of 
modernization.  Assessed  valuation  of 
property  on  the  shopping  street  has  shot 
up,  along  with  retail  sales.  The  photo¬ 
graph  shows  the  two  municipal  parking 
areas  that  adjoin  the  main  street.  They 
have  been  called  the  best  in  the  country 
for  a  city  of  this  size. 
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at  least  for  the  time  being. 
This  is  the  first  article  in 
a  two-part  report  on  downtown, 
basetl  on  a  national  survey. 
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are  its  symptoms;  and  all  are  inter¬ 
connected.  Bearing  in  mind  that  hard¬ 
ly  any  of  these  conditions  can  be  iso¬ 
lated  and  remedied  separately,  it  is 
nevertheless  possible  to  get  a  very  clear 
picture  of  the  problems  that  force 
themselves  most  urgently  on  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  downtown  business  men. 

Anxiety  No.  1:  Parking 


'  Leading  the  list,  of  course,  is  the 
'  matter  of  parking  facilities.  Even  those 
cities  that  do  not  regard  the  downtown 
,  situation  as  “deterioration”  often  refer 
to  inadequate  parking  facilities.  Over 
80  per  cent  say  they  need  either  more 
or  different  parking  facilities,  or  bodi. 
I  Ninety-four  cities  reported  that  their 
biggest  parking  problem  is  an  insuffi¬ 
ciency  of  off-street  parking  areas.  Poor 
location  of  off-street  parking  facilities; 
insufficient  perimeter  parking;  and 
failure  to  punish  parking  violations 
are  mentioned  as  problems  (and  in 
j  that  order)  by  between  30  per  cent  and 

■j  40  per  cent  of  the  cities.  Only  nine  per 


cent  say  tliey  have  parking  problems 
caused  by  failure  to  regulate  street 
parking,  and  only  eight  per  cent  say 
that  off-street  parking  charges  are  too 
high. 

Parking  is  the  most  obtrusive  prob¬ 
lem  downtown  has  to  deal  with;  by 
the  same  token,  it  is  the  one  tliat  is 
getting  the  most  attention.  Large  or 
sinall,  practically  all  die  cities  (97.3 
per  cent)  have  taken  to  metered  street 
parking  in  some  areas.  But  here  comes 
a  disturbing  sidelight:  only  about  half 
of  the  cities  set  aside  the  revenue  from 
parking  meters  to  improve  parking 
facilities. 

Main  street  parking,  metered  or 
free,  is  still  permitted  downtown  dur¬ 
ing  business  hours  in  85.2  per  cent  of 
the  communities.  little  over  seven 
per  cent  restrict  parking  to  one  side  of 
the  main  street,  and  less  than  eight 
per  cent  have  eliminated  it.  On  the 
side  streets.  7.9  per  cent  do  not  allow 
parking  during  business  hours;  18.6 
per  cent  confine  it  to  one  side  of  the 
street,  and  73.5  jjer  cent  allow  it  on 
both  sides. 

Off-street  parking  facilities  in  the 
great  majority  of  the  cities  surveyed 
are  still  limited,  in  the  downtown  area, 
to  parking  lots.  But  more  than  a 


quarter  have  street-level  parking  ga¬ 
rages  and  more  than  a  quarter  have 
multi-level  parking  buildings  in  the 
downtown  district. 

In  providing  privately  operated 
parking  facilities,  merchants  come  sec¬ 
ond  only  to  commercial  operators. 
They  are  providing  over  40  per  cent  of 
downtown  parking  facilities,  according 
to  tliese  returns,  and  in  10  cities  they 
provide  more  parking  spaces  than  any¬ 
one  else  does,  including  the  city  itself. 

Who  pays  the  parking  bill?  The  day 
of  free  street  parking  in  the  downtown 
area  is  rapidly  passing;  it’s  available 
in  only  32  per  cent  of  the  cities  that 
took  part  in  this  survey.  As  for  free 
off-street  parking,  the  motorist  can  find 
it  now  in  30  per  cent  of  these  down¬ 
town  areas.  The  percentage  may  in¬ 
crease  as  merchant-owned  parking  fa¬ 
cilities  increase.  But  by  and  large,  off- 
street  parking  facilities  must  be  self- 
supporting,  and  thousands  of  commer¬ 
cial  operators  are  proving  that  tliey 
can  be  extremely  profitable.  The  diffi¬ 
culty,  where  garage  parking  is  used, 
arises  in  initial  financing  and  in  secur¬ 
ing  suitable  sites.  In  a  few  cities,  retail 
association  executives  complain  that 
the  municipal  administration  does  too 
little.  In  others,  commercial  operators 
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San  Francisco 


This  is  the  latest  addition  to  the  parking  facilities  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  the 
privately  operated  Downtown  Center  Garage,  due  to  open  next  month.  The 
building  has  eight  stories  and  basement;  including  mezzanine  and  roof,  it  pro¬ 
vides  11  floors  of  parking  space,  connected  by  one-way,  in-going  and  out-going 
spiral  ramps.  The  garage  will  park  1,250  cars  at  one  time,  and  because  of  the 
ease  of  parking  it  is  expected  to  handle  a  turnover  of  5,000  cars  a  day.  It  is  con¬ 
structed  entirely  for  self-parking,  so  that  the  parking  rate  can  probably  be  estab¬ 
lished  at  a  maximum  of  50  cents  for  three  hours. 

It  is  located  on  the  fringe  of  the  central  business  district.  Within  a  few  blocks 
are  the  major  downtown  stores,  and  the  better  theatres,  eating  places  and  hotels. 
The  location  is  described  as  meeting  the  following  requirements  of  efficient  and 
economical  off-street  parking:  traffic  to  and  from  the  garage,  it  is  claimed,  will 
not  add  to  the  existing  congestion;  the  garage  is  easily  accessible,  by  one-way 
arterial  streets,  from  outlying  residential  districts;  it  serves  not  only  the  daytime 
shopper  but  the  evening  customers  of  theatres,  hotels  and  restaurants;  and  the 
land  value  is  relatively  low. 

Not  far  from  here  is  the  Union  Square  Garage,  one  of  the  city’s  two  big  under¬ 
ground  parking  facilities.  San  Francisco  works  hard  and  boldly  at  solving  its 
problems  of  parking  and  traffic  congestion.  So  far  it  has  no  outright  municipal 
ownership  of  garage  facilities  (the  park-surfaced,  underground  garage  at  Union 
Square  is  a  joint  city-private  enterprise.)  However,  plans  for  large  new  municipal 
projects  which  anticipate  the  city’s  future  needs  have  been  under  study  for  the 
past  two  years. 

Here,  as  in  other  cities,  the  need  for  such  undertakings  has  been  questioned 
by  private  operators.  Study  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Retail  Merchants 
Association  and  the  Garage  Owners  .Association  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
downtown  district  had  a  good  deal  more  in  the  way  of  off-street  parking  facilities 
than  the  general  public  seemed  to  realize.  The  156  parking  lots  and  garages  con¬ 
venient  to  the  shopping  area  offered  nearly  20,000  parking  spaces. 

Locations  of  the  lots  and  garages  were  mapped,  and  the  Merchants  .Associa¬ 
tion  published  the  map  during  the  Christmas  shopping  period.  The  map  also 
showed  the  locations  of  member  stores  and  the  bus  and  streetcar  lines  serving 
the  shopping  district.  To  encourage  use  of  fringe  parking  areas,  there  is  also  a 
“shoppers’  shuttle"  through  the  retail  district,  operating  five  buses  at  a  five  cent 
fare,  between  ten  and  three. 

Karl  Stull,  director  of  the  San  Francisco  Merchants  .Association,  says:  “We  are 
solving  our  problems  through  action  by  our  Traffic  and  Transit  Council,  com¬ 
posed  of  foremost  citizens  (we  have  three  merchants  on  it);  by  freeways  just 
opened;  by  two  underground  garages  with  a  capacity  of  5,000  daily.  New  build¬ 
ings  are  going  up  (example:  the  26  story  Equitable  Life  Insurance  building), 
and  we  have  new  privately  owned  garages  and  new  parking  lots  that  have  been 
designated  by  the  Parking  Authority.  Above  all,  San  Francisco  is  awake  to  the 
fact  that  downtown  is  everybody’s  problem,  and  requires  universal  thinking  and 
concerted  action." 


(protest  against  plans  to  build  munici¬ 
pal  facilities,  and  claim  (and  some¬ 
times  prove)  that  downtown’s  park¬ 
ing  areas  are  already  adequate.  Rut 
there  is  also  growing  evidence  of  en¬ 
lightened  cooperation,  blending  pub¬ 
lic  authority  with  private  enterprise. 

Baltimore  was  a  pioneer  in  this  kind 
of  coop>eration,  and  Baltimore’s  experi¬ 
ence  has  assisted  many  other  commu¬ 
nities  in  formulating  their  programs. 
The  city’s  Off-Street  Parking  Commis¬ 
sion  was  created  in  1949,  through  an 
enabling  act  of  the  state  legislature. 
The  Commission  had  $10  million  of 
public  funds  put  at  its  disposal  for  the 
purpjose  of  making  long-term  loans  to 
private  operators  for  approved  park¬ 
ing  structures.  It  also  had  the  power 
of  condemnation,  which,  incidentally, 
it  has  had  to  exercise  only  once.  With 
the  Commission’s  support,  18  parking 
buildings  have  been  erected  in  the 
central  area,  and  with  the  addition  of 
other  new  parking  facilities,  Baltimore 
has  added  nearly  5,000  parking  spaces. 
The  parking  problem  has  not  been 
completely  solved  (“There  is  no  per¬ 
manent  solution,”  comments  W.  G. 
Ewald,  Commission  chairman),  but 
Baltimore  has  it  under  control,  and 
the  municipality  has  not  had  to  go 
into  the  parking  business. 

Merchant-owned  corporations  are 
another  way  of  financing  and  building 
parking  facilities.  Sometimes  they  are 
forced  into  being  by  municipal  inertia. 
But  in  highly  built-up  areas  they  can 
run  into  difficulties,  particularly  in 
land  acquisition,  without  municipal 
cooperation. 

Municipal  ownership  combines  with 
merchant  operation  in  the  plan  now 
being  worked  out  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Here  the  city,  through  its  Parking 
Board,  will  finance  the  construction  of 
ramp  garages,  using  its  powers  of  emi¬ 
nent  domain  if  necessary  to  secure  the 
proper  sites.  A  non-profit  contract  for 
the  operation  will  be  given  to  a  corjso- 
ration  formed  by  downtown  mer¬ 
chants.  The  terms  of  the  contract  are 
intended  to  assure  the  city  payment  of 
interest  on  its  bond  issues  and  retire¬ 
ment  of  the  bonds  in  less  than  30  years. 
The  financing  will  be  at  the  low  inter¬ 
est  rates  available  to  the  city;  the  mer¬ 
chants  will  keep  no  surplus  of  income 
over  exjrenses,  and  piarking  charges 
(Continued  on  page  51) 
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The  Baltimore  Plan.  I'niler  the  spun&orship  of  Balti¬ 
more’s  Oif-Street  Parking  Commission.  18  new  parking 
garages  have  Ireen  built  in  the  central  business  district 
in  the  past  three  years— all  privately  operated.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  those  hnanced  by  loans  from  the  Commission, 
other  privately  owned  parking  structures  have  gone  up 
at  a  rapid  rate.  1  he  Hecht  self-service  garage  at  the 
right,  replacing  the  lot  shown  above,  accommodates  343 
cars,  and  the  turnover  averages  five  a  day.  By  providing 
5.000  new  parking  spaces  in  the  past  three  years.  Balti¬ 
more  has  just  about  wiped  out  the  shortage  that  existed 
in  1946.  .Meanwhile,  parking  needs  have  grown,  so  that 
the  city  still  finds  itself  short  of  between  1,500  and  2,000 
downtown  parking  spaces.  Without  the  accomplishments 
of  the  Baltimore  Plan  in  recent  years,  that  shortage 
would  now  have  been  edging  up  to  the  7.000  mark. 


ZCMI  Parking  "Terrace."  In  Salt  l.ake  City,  ZC.MI 
opened  this  multi-level,  ramp-type  parking  garage  two 
months  ago.  At  that  time  it  was  the  largest  self-parking 
garage  in  the  country,  accommtxlating  550  cars.  walk¬ 
away  connects  each  ll(K>r  of  the  garage  with  a  Hoor  of 
the  store.  The  store’s  loading  and  receiving  dtxks  are 
located  under  the  garage.  The  building  has  many  un¬ 
usual  construction  features,  and  is  so  engineered  that, 
once  within  it,  no  car  will  pass  any  other  car  at  any  time 
en  route  to  or  from  a  parking  space.  Provision  has  been 
made  for  future  expansion,  in  the  form  of  an  L-shaped 
extension,  if  it  should  be  needed.  This  would  increase 
capacity  by  one-third. 


Hudson's  Downtown  Parking.  One  of  the  hrst  big 
store-operated  parking  garages  was  built  by  The  J.  1.. 
Hudson  Company  in  downtown  Detroit  four  years  ago. 
It  is  one  block  from  the  store,  and  is  a  five-deck  ramp 
structure,  with  first  floor  space  leased  to  small  retail 
shops.  1  he  garage  cKCupies  a  whole  city  bkxk  and  pro¬ 
vides  850  parking  spates.  The  principle  of  establishing 
retail  stores  on  the  street  fltxsr  of  clowntown  parking 
buildings  is  approved  by  city  planners  and  traffic  engi¬ 
neers:  without  them,  the  garage  may  discourage  pedes¬ 
trian  traffic  and  perhaps  react  unfavorably  on  business 
in  the  immediate  location. 
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David  E.  Moeser 


Recipient  of  the  Gold  Medal  Award 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
A ssociation ^  January  1955 


I^OR  distinguished  service  to  retailing,  David  E.  Moeser, 
president  of  Conrad  &  Company,  Boston,  this  month 
was  awarded  the  gold  medal  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association.  This  highly  prized  award  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  given  every  year.  Those  who  hold  it— David  Moeser 
is  the  fifteenth  of  the  group— are  very  specifically  men 
whose  efforts  have  served  the  interests  of  the  whole  retail 
trade. 

The  Association  itself  has  been  Moeser’s  particular  field 
of  service  for  35  years.  He  was  first  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  Controllers’  Congress,  founded  in  1920,  and  its  chair¬ 
man  in  1922  and  1923.  He  first  served  as  a  director  on 
NRDGA’s  board  in  1932.  From  1936  to  1938  he  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  NRDGA,  and  since  1939  he  has  been  chairman 
of  the  Association’s  Finance  and  Budget  Committees.  He 
has  also  worked  in  connection  with  advances  in  the  mer¬ 
chandising  and  control  fields  and  in  the  handling  of  retail¬ 
ing’s  jxjlitical-economic  problems,  from  the  NRA  codes 
of  1933  down  through  the  price  controls  of  the  OP  A  and 
the  OPS. 


There  are  surely  not  many  voluntary  organizations  whose 
budgets  will  be  supervised  this  year  by  a  man  who  is  as 
familiar  with  their  affairs  as  he  is  with  the  details  of  his 
own  business.  The  NRDGA’s  will,  because  David  .Moeser 
has  accepted  this  difficult  assignment  every  year  for  15 
years.  During  that  {leriod,  the  responsibility,  like  the  .Asso¬ 
ciation  itself,  has  grown  enormously.  Many  circumstances 
have  changed,  but  one  fact  never  has;  the  NRDCi.A's 
reputation  for  using  its  financial  resources  wisely  and  pro¬ 
ductively.  That  reputation  has  been  enhanced  by  a  strong 
finance  committee. 

Moeser’s  talent  tor  figures  and  finance  showed  early: 
he  was  chief  accountant  of  the  Dominion  C^oal  C^ompanv 
of  Canada  when  he  was  only  18,  and  at  23  he  became  con¬ 
troller  of  Conrad  &  Co.,  the  store  of  which  he  is  now  the 
president.  Lew  Hahn,  one  of  his  oldest  friends,  has  said 
of  Moeser: 

“His  rapid  rise  in  the  business  world  has  l)een  achieveil 
with  such  uninterrupted  continuity  that  it  might  well  give 
rise  to  the  thought  that  here  is  one  of  those  careers  builded 
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To  DAVE  MOESEK 
ARDGA's  Gold  Medalist,  1955 

By  Gordon  K.  Creighton 


(Gordon  Creighton,  who  retired  four  years  ago  after  a 
distinguished  career  in  the  department  store  field,  has  been 
a  close  friend  of  Dave  Moeser's  since  their  grammar  school 
days  in  Canada.) 


P  I  ^ 

Another  honor,  and  a  greater, 

Cximes  now,  some  fifty-five  years  later. 

To  complement  that  which  you  won 
When  your  career  had  scarce  begun. 

The  day  you  came  to  graduate, 
in  Eighteen  Hundred  Ninety-eight, 
From  Montreal's  Victoria  School 
And  then  received,  as  was  the  rule. 

That  institution’s  annual  medal 
Because— no  reason  to  soft-pedal— 

1  he  record  very  simply  said  all 
When  it  revealed  the  fact  you  led  all 
In  scholarship,  and  your  reward 
Should  be  that  permanent  bronze  award 
Which  always  would  memorialize 
Vour  youthful  struggle  for  the  prize. 
Remind  you  by  its  early  winning 
Of  the  hit  ycm  made  in  your  first  inning. 

II  II  y 

.\nd  now,  long  fruitful  years  behind  you, 
Vour  Trade  arises  to  remind  you 


I  hat  they  are  conKious  every  one 
Of  the  many,  many  things  you've  done 
To  bring  about  tradewide  conformance 
To  standards  bettering  performance 
In  every  phase  of  merchandising 
■And  all  the  service  functions  rising 
Out  of  the  buying-selling  station 
That  is  the  merchant's  key  relation 
To  this  economy  of  ours. 

Standing  midway  between  the  powers. 
Production  and  Consumption,  he 
Distributes  our  prosperity. 

Meeting  his  obligation  squarely. 

In  general  competing  fairly. 

Because  of  the  far-sighted  men 
Who,  like  yourself,  with  tongue  and  pen, 
I'aught  him,  throughout  this  far-flung 
nation. 

The  advancement  that  cooperation 
In  proper  fields  could  bring  about 
To  mutual  gain,  and  that  without 
Paying  for  public  good  the  price 
Of  prohibitive  private  sacrifice. 


II  III  II 

Your  service  years  will  always  yield 
fresh  stimulus  in  every  field 
Of  our  activities;  your  touch. 

Still  potent,  will  accomplish  much 
Through  others’  hands  and  more  and 
more, 

In  .Asscxiation,  as  in  Store, 

Your  record  keep  young  marksmanship 
High  in  its  aim;  a  steadier  grip, 

.A  surer  eye,  will  hold  them  true 
To  the  long-range  objectives  you 
Have  kept  your  own  on  since  the  day 
You  underttx)k  the  name  and  way 
Of  MERCH  ANT.  N.R.  D.G.A. 

.Salutes  you  with  the  recognition 
Reserved  for  such  successful  mission; 
A'ours  stands  accomplished  in  this  hour. 
Expressing  at  its  highest  power 
The  function  of  storekeeping  and 
Its  obligation  to  DEM.AND. 

^  ou  served  the  people;  helped  your  trade 
To  serve  them  better;  more,  you  made 
Young  people  merchants  by  your  aid. 
For  this,  and  more  than  can  be  told. 
You  merit  this  .AW.ARD  of  GOLD, 
The  highest  gift,  in  gratulation. 
Bestowed  by  your  ASSOCI.ATION. 

Tis  the  metal  of  your  service  true 
For  which,  with  friendship  pledged  anew, 
D.AVE  MOESER.  now,  we  give  to  you. 


upon  complete  concentration  on  business  which  may  have 
produced  the  lop-sided  success  that  one  frequently  en¬ 
counters  among  self-made  men.  Instead,  Dave  Moeser  has 
had  plenty  of  time  for  other  things  than  business.  For 
some  years  he  was  an  ardent  lover  of  sailing  and  had  his 
own  boat.  He  is  a  devoted  golfer  and  one  has  only  to 
watch  the  way  his  drives  seem  to  go  effortlessly  straight 
down  the  fairways  to  realize  that  in  spite  of  his  exceedingly 
active  interest  in  whatever  he  chooses  to  do,  he  has  that 
calm  sort  of  temperament  which  insures  him  against 
pressing.” 

Moeser’s  interests  include  Massachusetts  Memorial  Hos¬ 
pitals,  of  which  he  is  a  trustee;  the  Boston  Bettter  Business 
Bureau  and  the  Greater  Boston  Credit  Bureau,  both  of 
which  he  helped  to  organize:  Associated  Reciprocal  Under- 
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writers,  and  United  Council  on  World  .Affairs. 

.Among  his  wide  circle  of  friends  are  many  retail  asso¬ 
ciates  and  compietitors.  One  of  these  is  George  Hansen, 
president  of  Chandler  &  Company  in  Boston,  also ‘a  former 
president  of  the  NRDGA,  who  made  the  award  presenta¬ 
tion  speech  at  the  banquet  with  which  NRDGA  closed  its 
convention  this  month.  Another  close  friend  is  Gordon 
K.  Creighton,  whose  career  started  with  Moeser’s  in  the 
public  schools  of  Montreal  and  also  took  him  to  top 
achievement  in  the  retail  world.  Creighton’s  rhymed  trib¬ 
ute  to  his  friend  appears  above.  It  expresses  the  affection 
and  esteem  that  the  whole  trade  has  for  David  Moeser,  and 
puts  into  words  some  of  the  professional  ideals  that  lie 
behind  his  long  and  generous  service  to  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 

IS 


HONOR  AWARDS 


Silver  Plaque  Winners,  January  1955 


I\RDGA*s  Silver  Plaque  Awards  were  presented  this  month  to  four  retailers  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  their  services  to  the  whole  trade  in  the  following  fields:  employee  relations, 
textile  research,  vendor  relations  and  accounting  and  control;  and  to  one  manufacturer, 
for  his  contributions  to  the  efficient  distribution  of  consumer  merchandise.  The  plaques 
were  presented  by  officers  and  directors  of  the  Association.  Here  are  the  award  winners: 


Employee  Relations: 

ROBERT  J.  DOOLAN 

PrcMntod  by  A.  W.  HUGHES 

.  .  As  Chairman  of  this  Association’s  Employee  Relations  Committee  he  has  led 
the  retail  craft  in  a  continuing  campaign  for  the  establishment  of  sound  and 
equitable  principles  in  the  relationship  of  retailers  and  retail  employees.” 

As  Chairman  of  NRDGA's  Employee  Relations  Committee,  Robert  J.  Doolan, 
director  of  personnel,  Allied  Stores  Corporation,  has  guided  the  committee’s 
jx)licy-making  decisions  with  beneficial  effect  upon  every  store  in  the  country. 
In  an  age  when  employee  relations  means  a  knowledge  of  Federal,  State  and  local 
laws,  as  well  as  an  understanding  of  the  art  of  human  relations,  Mr.  Doolan’s 
committee  has  served  retailing  by  representing  its  viewpoint  before  legislative 
bodies,  and  by  keeping  member  stores  supplied  with  the  information  they  need 
to  conduct  this  phase  of  their  business  activities  successfully.  To  his  work  for 
the  NRDGA,  he  has  brought  a  keen  understanding  of  the  retailer’s  position  and 
a  willingness  to  put  his  best  efforts  at  the  service  of  his  craft. 
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Textile  Research: 

CHARLES  W.  DORN 


PrtMntad  by  JAMES  E.  McGREGOR 


.  .  As  Chairman  of  this  Association’s  Technical  Committee  he  has  made  both 
impi&ttdnt  ' arid 'ihateriaT  contributions  to  the  standardization  of  textiles  to  the 
ultimate  benefit  of  the  American  consumer.” 


Director  of  the  J.  C.  Penney  Company’s  Research  Laboratory,  Charles  VV.  Dorn 
has  been  chairman  of  the  NRDGA’s  Technical  Committee  since  its  inception. 
Under  his  leadership,  the  committee  has  functioned  effectively  to  further  better 
merchandise,  better  merchandise  standards,  and  better  merchandise  performance. 
His  conscientious  devotion  to  the  development  of  quality,  safety,  and  standards 
in  merchandise  has  been  of  help  to  both  retailers  and  manufacturers  in  their 
efforts  to  provide  the  American  consumer  with  merchandise  of  higher  and  higher 
quality  in  all  types  of  goods.  The  project  he  headed  most  recently  was  to  secure 
the  passage  of  legislation  that  would  protect  both  consumers  and  retailers 
effectively,  and  as  simply  as  possible,  against  the  sale  of  inllammable  fabrics. 
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Vendor  Relations: 

BEN  R.  GORDON 

PrtMntad  by  PHILIP  M.  TALBOTT 

.  .  As  Chairman  of  this  Association’s  Vendor  Relations  Committee  he  has 
with  brilliance  and  courage  devoted  his  energies  to  effect  a  mutual  respect  and 
understanding  between  retailers  and  their  resources.” 

Ben  R.  Gordon,  executive  vice  president  and  secretary  of  Rich’s,  Inc.,  Atlanta, 
and  chairman  of  the  NRDGA’s  Vendor  Relations  Coniinittee,  has  won  the 
respect  of  all  with  whom  he  has  come  in  contact  through  his  efforts  to  foster 
better  understanding  between  retailers  and  their  resources.  He  has  brought  to 
manufacturers  the  realization  that  their  responsibilities  do  not  end  with  the  sale 
of  their  protluct  to  the  retail  store,  but  that  they  share  with  the  retailer  the 
responsibility  for  seeing  that  the  customer  is  well  served.  Thus,  ou  the  issue 
of  price  maintenance,  for  example,  he  has  campaigned  effectively  to  convince 
manufacturers  that  their  own  interests,  as  well  as  those  of  the  retailer  and 
consumer,  are  best  served  when  they  work  closely  with  the  legitimate  outlets  to 
maintain  their  sales  quotas. 


Accounting  and  Control: 

HARRY  L.  MARGULES 

Pr*Mnted  by  RICHARD  J.  BLUM 

.  .  .4s  Chairman  of  this  Association’s  Controllers’  Congress  Sub-Committee  on 
Standardization  he  has  through  his  adept  and  inspiring  leadership  of  that  com¬ 
mittee  brought  to  retailing  a  new  and  invaluable  accounting  manual  embodying 
techniques  for  better  cost  control  within  the  craft.” 

Harry  L.  Margules,  controller  of  Gimbel’s,  Pittsburgh,  has  an  impressive 
record  of  service  to  retailing.  First  as  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  NRDGA’s 
C^ontrollers’  Congress,  and  later  as  controller  in  a  member  store,  he  showed 
himself  keenly  alert  to  opportunities  to  develop  improved  procedures  in  retail 
accounting.  With  the  members  of  his  sub-committee,  he  poured  his  energies 
into  developing  the  principles  of  work  center  accounting  and  familiarizing 
retailers  with  their  application.  The  year  1954  saw  the  publication  of  the  Expense 
Center  Accounting  Manual,  which  replaces  the  Controllers’  Congress  Standard 
Exj)ense  Accounting  Manual  and  provides  a  medium  of  controlling  expenses 
through  the  technique  of  productivity  measurement. 


Special  Award: 

B.  A.  GRAHAM 

Pretanted  by  IRWIN  0.  WOLF 

“He  has  won  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  nation’s  retailers  through  his 
interest  and  cooperative  efforts  in  the  field  of  good  retailer-manufacturer 
relationships.” 

To  B.  A.  Graham,  president  of  the  Sunbeam  Corporation,  a  special  award 
was  made  in  recognition  of  his  contribution  to  the  efficient  distribution  of  con¬ 
sumer  goods  through  retail  channels.  He  is  one  of  those  manufacturers  who 
understand  that  the  problem  of  price  maintenance  resolves  itself  in  terms  of  a 
single  price  policy  for  all  customers.  The  firm  of  which  he  is  president— one  of 
the  leading  manufacturers  of  electrical  appliances— recognizes  and  assumes  the 
responsibilities  that  are  part  of  the  current  price  maintenance  statutes.  Under 
Graham’s  leadership  the  Sunbeam  Corporation  has  been  outstanding  in  its  sup¬ 
port  of  equitable  business  practices;  it  has  also  grown  to  a  dominant  position  in 
its  industry. 
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TABLE  1-1954  VOLUME  COMPARED  WITH  1953 

IAN  d«partiiMnt  and  (padalty  ttorat.) 

Change  from  1953  Percentage  Reporting  Each  Figure 


Unspecified  increase 

6% 

Increase  of  4%  or  more 

27 

Increase  of  1%  to  3% 

14 

About  the  same 

20 

Decrease  of  1%  to  3% 

14 

Decrease  of  4%  or  more 

15 

Unspecified  decrease 

4 

100% 


FABLE  2-EXPECTED  VOLUME,  FIRST  HALF  OF  1955 

AH  raporting  dapartmant  and  *p«cialty  •lorat.) 

Change  from  7954  Percentage  Reporting  Each  Figure 

Unspecified  increase  7% 

increase  of  4%  or  more  34 

‘  Increase  of  1%  to  3%  21 

^  About  the  same  32 

Decrease  from  1954  6 


FABLE  3-MOST  IMPORTANT  STEPS  TO 

INSURE  MAXIMUM  VOLUME  IN  1955 

Stores  Naming  Each  Listed  Step* 


Steps  Listed  in  Questionnaire  Department  Specialty 

Keep  basic  stocks  complete  89%  65% 

Have  flow  of  new,  promotable  items  71%  62% 

Develop  better  sales  staff  58%  60% 

Offer  strong  values  57%  52% 

Keep  prices  competitive  57%  46% 

Promote  aggressively  56%  54% 

Emphasize  credit  as  a  selling  tool  46%  27% 

Use  self-selection  where  appropriate  25%  14% 


Checked  by  fewer  than  20%  of  either  type  of  store;  encourage  mail 
and  phone  orders;  open  branches;  sell  in  the  home;  add  new  de¬ 
partments;  expand  customer  services. 

'Parcantagat  add  h>  more  than  100%  tince  most  ttoret  chacked  several  steps. 


FABLE  4-GREATEST  OBSTACLES  TO  1955  PROFITS 

Stores  Naming  Each  Listed  Obstacle* 


Obstacles  Listed  in  Questionnaire 

Department 

Specialty 

High  expense  ratio 

83% 

87% 

Lack  of  volume 

27% 

29% 

Price  competition 

26% 

16% 

Low  markon 

19% 

24% 

Late  deliveries 

3% 

10% 

'Purcunlaguf  odd  to  more  than  100%  since 

most  stores  checked  more 

than  one. 

I  FABLE  5-AREAS  OF  STORE  OPERATION  IN  WHICH 
1  EXPENSES  CAN  BE  MOST  EASILY  REDUCED 

Areas  Named  in  Questionnaire  Stores  Naming  Each  Listed  Area* 


Non-selling  salaries 

35% 

Promotion 

27% 

Administrative  costs 

26% 

Maintenance 

23% 

Receiving,  marking,  stockkeeping 

21% 

Customer  services 

19% 

Transportation  costs 

19% 

Selling  salaries 

17% 

Occupancy 

13% 

'Percontages  add  to  mere  than  100%  because  many  stares  checked  more  than  one  area. 

A  substantial  number  of  stores  commented  that  there  was  no  real 
answer  to  this  question;  that  they  had  already  reduced  expenses 
as  far  as  possible;  that  all  areas  were  important,  etc. 


^URVEYS  of  retail  opinion  generally  bring  forth  significant 
information  over  and  above  whatever  the  statistical  find¬ 
ings  alone  may  show.  This  survey  is  no  exception.  Statisti¬ 
cally,  it  shows  that  the  department  store  owner  counts  on 
stepping  up  both  volume  and  profit  in  the  first  half  of  this 
year,  and  it  shows  the  tools  he  means  to  use,  and  the  hazards 
he  knows  he  faces,  in  working  toward  these  goals. 

Aside  from  the  statistics,  the  present  survey  sheds  an  en¬ 
couraging  light  OR  the  retail  picture.  For  one  thing,  it  shows 
the  stores  setting  their  volume  goals  realistically— equal  to 
or  slightly  better  than  the  first  half  of  1954.  It  also  shows 
them  counting  among  their  tools  for  maintaining  volume 
the  matter  of  keeping  basic  stocks  complete. 

Last  year  at  this  time,  almost  any  important  resource  had 
stories  to  tell  of  how  poor  a  job  was  being  done  on  basic 
stocks  in  the  department  stores.  Whether  the  fault  was  the 
buyer's,  or  management's,  or  the  resource's,  the  fact  was 
that  customers  were  walking  out  of  stores  last  Spring  empty- 
handed  because  the  stock  didn't  hold  wanted  sizes  or  colors 
of  running  numbers. 

As  1954  progressed,  basic  stock  conditions  progressed, 
too.  By  the  end  of  the  year,  many  department  store  re¬ 
sources  had  noted  improvement  in  some  quarters  and  efforts 
toward  improvement  in  others.  If  1 955  sees  the  department 
stores  doing  nothing  more  to  build  volume  than  to  keep  the 
walkouts  down  to  a  minimum,  the  volume  predictions  made 
by  the  reporting  merchants  will  prove  themselves  sound. 

The  stores  also  spoke  of  improving  their  dollar  operating 
profits  for  the  first  half  over  their  1954  results.  Here  again 
they  show  themselves  realistic  in  their  approach,  and  thus 
more  likely  to  accomplish  their  desires  than  if  they  waited 
hopefully  for  business  conditions,  government,  or  their  re¬ 
sources  to  provide  the  answer.  With  no  one  solution  being 
plumped  for,  a  majority  of  the  reporting  stores  are  out  to 
reduce  their  high  expense  ratios. 

Although  some  elements  of  expense  are  beyond  their 
control,  the  reporting  merchants  show  a  keen  awareness  of 
the  things  they  can  do  within  their  own  four  walls  to  pare 
expenses.  They  are  looking  at  non-selling  salaries  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  costs;  they  are  charging  for  some  customer  ser¬ 
vices;  they  are  charging,  in  some  cases,  for  abuse  of  credit 
privileges;  they  are  budgeting  and  controlling  expense  all 
down  the  line.  They  are  looking  at  fringe  benefits  not  only 
from  the  standpoint  of  cost,  but  also  from  the  viewpoint  of 
what  they  contribute  toward  attracting  and  holding  desir¬ 
able  personnel. 

With  top  management  scrutinizing  every  phase  of  the  op¬ 
eration  more  closely  than  ever,  1955's  profit  goal,  as  well 
as  its  volume  goal,  may  well  be  reached. 
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Retailers’  Forecast  for  ’55 


Better  volume  for  the  first  half — and  better  profits,  too,  provided 
that  every  expense  penny  is  carefully  counted  and  shrewdly  spent. 

By  Beatrice  Judelle 

Research  Editor 

Taking  stock  of  their  situation  volume  in  the  first  half,  and  another  five  store  heads  who  replied  to  the 

through  the  medium  of  NRDCiA’s  32  per  cent  expect  to  equal  it.  (Table  questionnaire  checked  this  point  on  a 

annual  survey  of  retail  prospects,  mem-  2.)  Departments  considered  most  likely  list  of  five  possibly  serious  obstacles  to 

bei  stores  saw  themselves  confronted  to  roll  up  impressive  volume  gains  in-  1955  profits.  No  other  item  on  the  list 

with  the  retailer’s  version  of  the  eter-  elude  ready-to-wear, particularly  sports-  was  checked  by  even  half  that  number, 

nal  triangle.  Their  1955  plans  call  for  wear;  infants’  and  children’s  wear;  There  seems  to  be  no  s|>ecific  area  of 
pushing  volume  up,  but  it  is  not  going  home  furnishings.  Several  stores  men-  store  operation,  however,  that  the  store 

to  be  easy  to  do  that  without  bringing  tioned  fashion  accessories,  men’s  wear,  heads  have  singled  out  as  one  in  which 

the  other  two  points  of  the  triangle—  and  boys’  wear.  Other  departments  expenses  can  readily  be  reduced.  Many 

markon  and  expense— closer  together  were  mentioned  rarely,  if  at  all.  say  they  have  done  all  the  paring  that 

than  they  are  now.  Profitwise,  specialty  stores  show  can  be  done  easily;  from  here  on  in. 

Most  of  the  200-fxld  stores  that  co-  greater  optimism  than  department  they  see  the  problem  as  one  of  watch- 

operated  in  the  survey,  how'ever,  ex-  stores.  Two  in  every  three  of  the  ing  every  outlay.  Budgeting,  control, 

pect  to  accomplish  this.  They  believe  reporting  specialty  shops  expect  better  and  plain  counting  of  {iennies  may 

their  sales  for  the  first  half  of  1955  will  dollar  operating  profits  than  they  well  become  the  order  of  the  day. 

be  above  those  for  the  corresponding  achieved  in  the  first  half  of  1954;  the 

period  of  last  year,  and  they  expect  rest  expect  to  equal  last  year’s  figures.  Expense  Vs,  Personnel.  If  there  is  any 

that  their  profits  will  be  better,  too.  .Among  the  department  stores,  52  per  one  target  for  expense  reduction  this 

This  was  their  point  of  view  at  cent  expect  to  top  last  year’s  dollar  coming  year,  it  may  be  non-selling  sal- 

Thanksgiving,  just  as  the  Christmas  operating  profits  in  the  first  half;  37  aries.  (Table  5.)  About  one-third  of 

season  was  getting  under  way.  Heads  per  cent  expect  to  hold  their  own;  1 1  the  store  heads  checked  this  as  a  possi- 

of  department  and  departmenti/eil  per  cent  think  they’ll  drop  behind.  bility.  Several  offered  comments  indi¬ 
specialty  stores  with  annual  volume  eating  that  they  are  thinking  in  terms 

above  the  one  million  mark  answered  Steps  to  Volume.  To  accomplish  their  of  greater  productivity— giving  raises 

a  mail  questionnaire  circulated  among  volume  gains,  the  store  heads  who  only  where  they  are  deserved,  training 

them  at  that  time  for  the  NRDGA  by  took  part  in  the  survey  show  an  inch-  executive  p>ersonnel  to  do  a  more  pro- 

the  research  staff  of  Stores.  nation  to  rely  chiefly  on  sound  mer-  fessional  job,  and  cutting  behind-the- 

The  reporting  stores  were  counting  chandising  policies.  Their  Number  line  {jersonnel  costs.  One  store  head 

on  good  Christmas  business  to  bring  One  choice  on  a  list  of  suggested  steps  in  the  NVest  sums  it  up  by  saying  that 

their  year’s  sales  for  1954  up  to  or  to  insure  maximum  volume  in  1955  is  in  many  stores  “there  are  too  many 

above  the  1953  level.  Only  one  store  “keep  basic  stocks  complete.’’  Next  executives  drawing  too  much  money, 

in  three  expected  the  year  to  close  with  came  “have  flow  of  new,  promotable  and  too  much  non-selling  help.’’ 

volume  below  1953’s.  (See  Table  1.)  items.”  Other  suggestions  that  were  A  key  problem  in  many  stores  is  that 

On  the  score  of  dollar  ojjerating  prof-  checked  by  substantial  numbers  of  the  of  finding  and  training  better  jierson- 

its,  38  per  cent  expected  1954  to  fall  reporting  stores  were:  “develop  better  nel.  The  typical  rejx)rting  store  ex- 

below  1953;  30  per  cent  counted  on  sales  staff,”  “offer  strong  values,”  “keep  pects  to  recruit  at  least  as  many  execu- 

matching  the  earlier  year’s  figures,  and  prices  competitive,”  and  “promote  tive  trainees  as  it  did  last  year— al- 

.32  per  cent  expected  to  move  ahead.  aggressively,”  (Table  3.)  though  a  few  store  heads  qualify  their 

replies  with  such  remarks  as,  “If  we 

Forecast  for  '55.  Looking  forward  to  Profit  Picture.  The  great  obstacle  be-  can  find  them!” 

the  first  half  of  1955,  their  optimism  is  tween  them  and  their  1955  profit  goal.  Retailing’s  long  hours,  charged  often 

marked.  Sixty-two  per  cent  of  the  re-  the  stores  indicated,  is  high  expense  with  the  responsibility  for  discourag- 

porting  stores  exjject  to  top  1954’s  ratios.  (Table  4.)  Four  out  of  every  ing  trainees  from  entering  the  field, 
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Retailers'  Forecast  for  '55  {Continued) 


appear  from  the  results  of  this  survey 
to  be  fading  into  the  past.  .Mthough 
the  work  week  is  usually  five  and  one- 
half  days  or  six  days  in  the  reporting 
stores,  seven  out  of  every  ten  of  the 
stores  require  40  hours  or  less  of  their 
employees  in  a  normal  (other  than 
Christmas)  work  week.  (Tables  6  and 
7.)  A  few  stores  that  report  plans  for 
changing  their  work  schedules  in  1955 
indicate  that  these  changes  will  be  in 
the  direction  of  shorter  hours. 

Credit  As  Selling  Tool.  The  survey 
indicates  that  the  use  of  credit  as  a 
selling  tool  will  gain  in  importance  in 
both  department  and  specialty  stores 
during  the  coming  year.  With  rare  ex¬ 
ceptions,  the  rejwrting  stores  already 
offer  credit  in  one  or  more  forms. 
Charge  accounts  are  offered  in  all 
those  that  have  any  credit  facilities  at 
all,  and  long-term  instalment  plans 
are  available  in  80  per  cent  of  the 
department  stores  and  one-third  of  the 
apparel  specialty  stores  that  took  part 
in  the  survey.  Revolving  credit  is 
offered  by  nearly  half  the  apparel 
stores  and  by  just  over  half  the  depart¬ 
ment  stores.  Next  year’s  plans  call  for 
the  institution  of  revolving  credit  in 
more  department  stores— in  about  one 
in  every  five  that  does  not  now  offer  it. 

More  than  half  the  stores,  both  de¬ 
partment  and  specialty,  say  they  will 
stress  credit  as  a  selling  tool  more  in 
1955  than  they  did  in  1954.  .^n  addi¬ 
tional  .86  jjer  cent  of  the  department 
stores  and  18  per  cent  of  the  specialty 
stores  say  they  are  already  stressing  it 
heavily. 

Credit  life  insurance,  familiar  to 
borrowers  in  other  fields,  is  making  its 
appearance  now  in  the  department 
store  world  wdth  the  customer  usually 
paying  for  coverage  for  the  amount 
and  term  of  his  indebtedness.  So  far, 
only  six  per  cent  of  the  reporting 
department  stores  and  none  of  the 
apparel  stores  indicate  that  they  have 
this  facility.  An  additional  10  per  cent 
of  the  department  stores  are  consider¬ 
ing  it,  however,  and  so  are  10  per  cent 
of  the  reporting  apparel  stores. 

Timing  of  Inventories.  Customers, 
meantime,  show  themselves  in  no  rush 
to  buy  in  advance  of  their  needs. 


Three  out  of  every  four  of  the  report¬ 
ing  stores  expect  customers  to  buy  sea¬ 
sonal  goods  closer  to  the  time  of  need 
than  they  did  in  1954,  in  apparel  and 
in  home  furnishings.  Planning  to  keep 
their  inventories  of  both  hard  and  soft 
gotxls  at  last  year’s  levels  in  the  first 
half  of  1955,  the  department  stores  ex¬ 
press  a  preference  for  having  first  ship¬ 
ments  of  Spring  fashion  stocks  come  in 
by  January  15  or  earlier,  with  Easter 
stocks  being  peaked  during  the  first 
half  of  March. 

The  importance  of  timing  merchan 
disc  offerings  in  relation  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  needs  is  underscored  in  some 
of  the  retail  comments.  For  example, 
a  store  owner  in  upstate  New  York, 
where  winters  are  as  early  and  as  cokl 
as  almost  anywhere  in  the  country, 
says:  “I  consider  the  retailer’s  greatest 
problem  the  continual  pushing  ahead 
of  the  new  season’s  merchandise  before 
we  have  had  an  opportunity  to  get  the 
most  out  of  our  present  season’s  com 
mitments.  We  buy  coats  as  early  as 
May  and  June  for  July  and  .\ugust 
delivery.  Before  the  first  week  in 
October,  coat  sales  are  being  held  all 
over,  even  though  the  temperatures  in 
October  and  even  November  are  mod¬ 
erate.  The  customer  does  not  have  to 
buy  a  coat  at  the  normal  markup  but 
waits  for  October  and  November 
sales.”  This  pushing  ahead  of  the  sea¬ 
sons,  he  suggests,  may  be  traced  back 
to  the  mills. 

Another  store  owner  who  takes  up 
the  cudgels  on  this  subject  cites  August 
delivery  of  woolen  dresses  that  custom¬ 
ers  in  his  New  England  city  normally 
buy  in  November.  "We  are  spending 
too  much  money,”  he  warns,  "trying  to 
promote  fashions  that  the  manufactur¬ 
er  has  dreamed  up  to  suit  his  conveni¬ 
ence  instead  of  working  to  please  the 
jeal  boss,  the  consumer.” 

Customer  in  Saddle.  Some  of  the 
smaller  stores  in  the  group  covered  by 
the  survey  make  it  clear  that  they  con¬ 
sider  service  to  the  customer  their  best 
weapon  against  competition.  By  this 
they  do  not  mean  expanded  customer 
services,  but  the  personal  attention  that 
the  management  of  a  smaller  retail 
organization  can  give  to  each  custom¬ 
er.  They  also  include  such  points  as 


giving  customers  “the  best  in  value 
and  service,”  adjusting  complaints 
promptly  and  fairly,  and  “being  the 
best  place  in  town  for  our  customers 
to  shop.” 


Meeting  Competition.  A  California 
retailer  urges  department  stores  to 
justify  their  right  to  remain  in  exist¬ 
ence  by  “offering  customers  the  serv¬ 
ices  they  profess  to  offer”  and  meeting 
the  discount  house’s  prices.  Several  of 
the  replies,  particularly  those  from 
stores  in  communities  where  cut-price 
competition  is  serious,  express  them¬ 
selves  strongly  on  Fair  Trade. 

For  example,  a  West  Virginia  store 
comments  that  it  is  time  retailers 
stopped  “pussyfooting  on  Fair  Trade,” 
which  he  regards  as  “an  obstacle  to 
our  competitive  vigor.”  .\nother  store 
owner  in  the  same  part  of  the  country 
complains  about  the  whole  concept  of 
letting  the  manufacturer  set  the  retail 
price,  whether  through  Fair  Trade 
agreements  or  through  advertising  or 
marking  a  retail  price  to  the  consumer. 
“Let’s  restore  to  the  retailer  his  privi¬ 
lege  to  price  merchandise  for  what  he 
thinks  it  will  sell  for,”  he  suggests. 

Troublesome  as  the  cut-price  dealer 
may  be,  the  survey  does  not  show  him 
up  as  a  widely  recognized  competitor 
for  the  consumer’s  dollar.  In  a  ques¬ 
tion  on  sources  of  competition,  depart¬ 
ment  stores  indicate  that  they  regard 
other  department  stores  as  their  keen¬ 
est  competitors;  next,  chains;  third, 
suburban  centers;  fourth,  cut-price 
and  discount  houses.  Apparel  specialty 
stores  consider  other  special  shops 
their  keenest  competition;  then,  de¬ 
partment  stores;  and  third,  suburban 
centers.  (Table  8.) 


Promotional  Approach.  The  depart¬ 
ment  store’s  promotional  approach  in 
1955  will  probably  not  differ  too  much 
from  what  prevailed  in  1954.  Dollar- 
wise,  two-thirds  of  the  reporting  stores 
will  sjjend  the  same  amount  on  pro¬ 
motion  as  they  did  last  year;  most  of 
the  remainder  will  spend  more.  Per¬ 
centagewise,  their  promotional  spend¬ 
ing  will  be  about  the  same  as  it  was. 

There  will  be  little  change  in  the 
spending  of  participating  stores  for 
individual  meilia— newspa[jers,  direct 
mail,  and  display.  (See  Table  9.)  Nor 
is  there  any  indication  that  stores  will 
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use  radio  or  television  in  greater  num- 
ber>  than  they  did  in  1954.  (See  Table 
10.;  With  respect  to  Christinas  cata¬ 
logues,  several  stores  reported  discon¬ 
tinuing  them.  Some  had  maintained 
thi^  form  of  advertising  for  several 
years,  but  did  not  consider  that  results 
justified  a  1954  venture. 

I  hose  whose  catalogues  had  been 
issued  before  the  survey  was  made  re¬ 
ported  good  or  fair  results,  in  terms  of 
the  early  resjKmse.  Plans  for  1955  were 
fairly  uncertain,  however.  Thirty-five 
per  cent  of  the  reporting  stores  defi¬ 
nitely  plan  a  Christmas  catalogue  this 
year;  20  per  cent  have  already  decided 
against  one;  45  per  cent  had  not  made 
a  decision. 

Some  of  the  reporting  specialty  store 
owners  commented  on  the  high  cost  of 
producing  good  catalogues  as  com¬ 
pared  w’ith  what  the  same  funds  could 
achieve  in  other  media.  Others  spoke 
of  poor  results  in  past  years  and  of  a 
feeling  that  catalogues  are  overdone. 
One  store  owner,  cooperating  with 
other  stores  in  a  Christmas  booklet, 
found  himself  obliged  to  em[)hasize 
lower  priced  gifts  far  more  than  he 
would  have  done  if  he  had  been  free 
to  act  for  himself  alone. 

Capital  Expenditures.  Planned  capital 
expenditures  in  the  reporting  stores 
will  be  close  to  last  year’s  figures. 
Forty-five  per  cent  expect  their  outlays 
to  be  about  the  same  as  in  1944;  33  per 
cent  expect  larger  expenditures;  and 
22  jK-'r  cent,  smaller.  The  most  com¬ 
mon  form  that  these  expenditures  will 
take  will  be  simplified  selling  fixtures 
aiul  equipment,  with  general  rcdecora- 
tion  a  close  second.  In  27  per  cent  of 
the  reporting  stores,  no  major  outlay 
is  planned.  (See  Table  11.) 

Charging  for  Services.  A  majority  of 
the  reporting  stores  say  they  charge  for 
one  or  more  of  a  half-dozen  customer 
services  listed  in  the  questionnaire. 
Among  department  stores,  43  jx?r  cent 
charge  for  delivery  outside  their  truck 
area;  41  per  cent  charge  for  gift  wrap 
of  purchases  under  specified  amounts; 
and  20  per  cent  charge  for  alteration 
of  men’s  clothing.  Among  specialty 
stores,  29  per  cent  charge  for  delivery 
outside  their  truck  area,  and  24  per 
cent  charge  for  COD’s. 

In  addition  to  holding  in  check  its 
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TABLE  6-EMPLOYEE  WORK  WEEK  I  TABLE  7-EMPLOYEE  WORK  WEEK 


REGULAR  SCHEDULE 

Per  Cent  of  Stores 
Five  days  38% 

Five  and  one-half  22% 

Six  days  40% 

100% 


REGULAR  SCHEDULE 

Per  Cent  of  Stores 

40  hours  or  less  69% 

41  42  hours  16% 

43  or  more  hours  15% 

100% 


TABLE  8-SOURCES  OF  KEENEST  COMPETITION  FOR  THE  RETAIL  DOLLAR 

Stores  Naming  Each  Listed  Form* 


Forms  of  Competition  Listed 

Department 

Specialty 

Department  stores 

42% 

46% 

Chain  stores 

40% 

18% 

Suburban  centers 

34% 

46% 

Specialty  shops 

30% 

52% 

Cut-price  and  discount  houses 

30% 

9% 

Supermarkets 

11% 

9% 

Mail  order  houses 

9% 

0 

‘Percentages  add  to  more  than  100%  as  many  stores  checked  more  than  one. 

TABLE  9-HOW  1955  PROMOTIONAL  OUTLAYS  WILL  COMPARE  WITH  1954 
(All  reporting  stores.)  Percentage  of  Stores  Expecting  to  Spend  . . . 

More  in 

Less  in  Same  as 

1955 

1955 

1954  Total 

Dollar  outlay  for  promotion 

26% 

7% 

67%  100% 

Percentage-of-sales  for  promotion 

17% 

21% 

62%  100% 

Newspapers 

19% 

10% 

71%  100% 

Display 

20% 

4% 

76%  100% 

Direct  mail 

25% 

9% 

66%  100% 

TABLE  10-USE  OF  RADIO  AND 

TELEVISION, 

1954  AND 

1955 

1  Department  Stores 

Specialty  Stores 

Used  in 

Will  use 

Used  in 

Will  use 

1954 

in  1955 

1954 

in  1955 

Radio  67% 

64% 

30% 

28% 

Television  32% 

28% 

23% 

14% 

(plus  4% 
who  say 
"Maybe.") 

TABLE  11 -GENERAL  CLASSES  OF  CAPITAL  EXPENDITURES 
PLANNED  FOR  1955 

Expenditures  Listed  in  Survey  Percentage  Reporting  Each* 

Simplified  selling  fixtures,  equipment  40% 

General  redecoration  38% 

Enlarged  selling  space  24% 

New  building  or  branch  18% 

Parking  facilities  11% 

No  major  outlay  27% 

Named  by  fewer  than  10%:  Vertical  transportation,  materials  handling 
equipment,  more  non-selling  space. 

*Percantaget  add  to  more  than  100%  since  many  stores  checked  more  than  one  item. 


TABLE  12-EXTENT  TO  WHICH  STORES  CHARGE  FOR 
CERTAIN  CUSTOMER  SERVICES 

Number  Charging  for  Each  Service  Listed* 
Services  Listed  in  Questionnaire  Department  Stores  Specialty  Stores 


Delivery  outside  truck  area 

43% 

29% 

Gift  wrap,  purchase  under  minimum 

41% 

16% 

Alteration  of  men's  clothing 

20% 

16% 

C.O.D.  transactions 

11% 

24% 

Delivery,  purchase  under  minimum 

10% 

8% 

Pick-up  if  no  fault  of  store  Under  1% 

0% 

Charge  for  none  of  these 

29% 

45% 

‘Percentages  add  to  more  than  100%  as  some  checked  more  than  one. 
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Retailers'  Forecast  for  '55  (Continued) 


tendency  to  give  the  customer  an  assort¬ 
ment  of  free  services,  department  store 
management  is  beginning  to  charge 
customers  who  abuse  credit  facilities. 
The  survey  shows  10  per  cent  of  the 
specialty  stores  and  26  per  cent  of  the 
department  stores  making  a  late  charge 
on  delinquent  accounts,  .\mong  ap¬ 
parel  stores,  the  late  charges  apply 
only  to  delinquent  instalment  ac¬ 
counts.  Among  department  stores,  late 
charges  are  reported  applied  to  delin¬ 
quent  charge  accounts  just  about  as 
commonly  as  to  instalments. 

Pensions  and  Profits.  Thirty-four  per 
cent  of  the  reporting  stores  have  a 
formal  f>ension  plan  for  employees; 
another  18  per  cent  are  considering 
some  such  plan.  Formal  profit  sharing 
plans  for  employees  exist  in  28  per 
cent  of  the  reporting  stores  and  are 
being  considered  by  another  11  per 
cent.  Several  of  the  store  heads  who 
coojjerated  in  the  survey  explained 
that  they  give  bonuses  to  buyers  and 
other  executives,  or  that  they  distrib¬ 
ute  bonuses  of  arbitrary  amounts  each 
year. 

One  store  in  Illinois  explains  that  it 
has  discontinued  a  pension  plan  that 
was  in  operation  for  12  years.  For 
rank  and  file  employees,  says  the  head 
of  this  store,  a  $5  or  $10  weekly  pay 
increase  was  more  attractive  than  a  re¬ 
tirement  program.  Another  store,  this 
one  in  Montana,  comments  that  it  has 
discontinued  a  bonus  plan  which 
formerly  used  about  one-fourth  of  the 
year’s  net  profit  after  taxes.  The  bonus 
plan  had  been  in  effect  for  several 
years,  but  a  recent  salary  and  wage 
increase  used  up  the  funds  that  had 
formerly  been  available  for  bonus  pur¬ 
poses. 

A  California  store  suggests  a  happy 
substitute  for  bonus  plans.  In  any  de¬ 
partment  that  exceeds  its  monthly 
quota,  the  employees  are  awarded  an 
extra  day  off,  with  the  privilege  of  tak¬ 
ing  it  on  a  Saturday  or  Monday.  The 
prospoct  of  a  long  weekend  is  appeal¬ 
ing,  and  results  of  the  plan  are  excel¬ 
lent,  the  store  reports. 

Transportation.  A  point  raised  by  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  reporting  stores  is  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  rising  transportation  costs.  To 


some  extent.  Public  Law  199,  which 
restricts  the  size  and  weight  of  parcel 
post  packages,  is  held  responsible  by 
the  stores. 

Less  than  one  in  every  four  of  the 
reporting  stores  could  offer  even  an 
estimate  of  how  much  this  change  in 
the  postal  regulations  has  cost  them  in 
the  past  1 2  months.  Among  those  who 
offered  figures,  the  typical  apjparel 
store  said  that  $1,000  had  been  added 
to  transportation  and  delivery  costs 
during  the  year;  the  typical  depart¬ 
ment  store  figure  was  $2,000. 

Parcel  p)ost  is  but  one  part  of  the 
transportation  cost  story.  A  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  store  comments;  “We  do  not 
have  a  breakdown  on  parcel  post  costs, 
but  do  know  that  our  overall  transpor¬ 
tation  costs  have  increased  approxi¬ 
mately  40  per  cent.”  \  West  Virginia 
store  adds:  “We  are  aware  of  excessive 
transportation  charges  and  make  every 
effort  to  mark  orders  cheapest  way.”  If 
shipjjers  do  not  follow  instructions,  the 
store  charges  back  the  diffeience. 

From  the  Far  West,  comes  a  differ¬ 
ent  viewpoint.  Here,  a  store  suggests 
making  all  shipments  F.O.B.  destina¬ 
tion,  with  appropriate  adjustments  in 
the  seller’s  prices.  Since  the  manufac¬ 
turer  expects  all  stores  to  maintain  the 
same  retail  price  on  his  merchandise, 
this  retailer  would  like  to  see  the  same 
merchandise- plus- transportation  cost 
for  stores  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
regardless  of  their  distance  from  the 
resource’s  plant. 

Margins.  Retail  concern  about  mark¬ 
on  and  gross  margin  is  strongly  reflect¬ 
ed  in  the  comments  of  the  reporting 
stores.  There  are  still  some  who  feel 
that  enough  volume  w'ill  take  care  of 
the  situation— and  who  feel  they  can 
continue  to  get  substantial  increases 
in  volume.  Those  faced  with  fairly  sta¬ 
tionary  volume,  however,  are  acutely 
conscious  that  the  spread  between 
markon  and  expense  is  narrow.  Many 
of  these  stores  see  little  hop)e  of  cut¬ 
ting  expenses  drastically  enough  to  get 
their  stores  into  the  clear.  Instead, 
they  plan  to  watch  markon  and  cash 
discounts  carefully. 

Contrary  to  the  impression  that  pre¬ 
vails  among  critics  of  department  store 
jx>licies,  the  store  heads  who  coopjer- 


ated  in  this  survey  show'ed  themselves 
well  aware  that  markon  must  be  meas¬ 
ured  in  dollars  as  well  as  in  percent¬ 
ages.  One  store  owner,  in  fact,  lists  as 
his  major  obstacle  to  1955  profits  the 
fact  that  his  buyers  do  not  yet  think  in 
terms  of  retail  prices  and  dollars  of 
markon— that  they  do  not  look  beyond 
the  piercentage  of  markon. 

In  connection  with  hard  goods  mer¬ 
chandising,  where  discussion  often 
centers  around  the  possibility  that 
high  unit  sales  may  make  lower  mar¬ 
gins  profitable,  the  reporting  stores 
were  asked  a  direct  question:  “Do  you 
judge^  the  performance  of  hard  gcKxls 
departments  in  terms  of  their  dollar 
contribution  (rather  than  profit  per¬ 
centage)?”  Fifty-six  per  cent  say  they 
do;  another  eight  per  cent  say  they 
plan  to;  36  per  cent  are  apparently 
content  with  the  percentage  way  of 
judging  these  departments. 

Branches.  Fur  many  department  stores, 
a  branch  or  two  provides  an  answer  to 
the  volume  and  expense  problem.  One 
store  with  two  branches,  for  example, 
says  its  branches  operate  on  eight  per¬ 
centage  pxjints  less  expense  than  the 
main  store.  To  maintain  its  profit 
ratio,  the  organization  plans  to  add 
another  branch  in  1955.  Here,  the 
branch  is  obviously  looked  up>on  as  a 
source  of  additional  volume  and  also 
as  a  means  of  utilizing  to  the  full  the 
main  store’s  service  facilities. 

Among  the  reporting  stores,  35  per 
cent  have  one  or  more  branches,  and 
an  additional  three  p>er  cent  will  join 
the  branch-owning  ranks  sometime 
during  1955.  One  in  every  six  of 
those  already  operating  branches  plans 
also  to  opren  further  branches  this 
year.  .\11  told,  those  opening  their 
first  branches  and  those  adding  to  the 
number  of  branches  already  in  opera¬ 
tion  will  represent  eight  prer  cent  of 
the  reporting  stores. 

Two  out  of  every  five  branch-own¬ 
ing  stores  surveyed  have  one  or  more 
branches  each  in  shopping  centers. 
Very  few  stores,  however,  actually  own 
the  centers  in  which  their  branches  are 
located.  Of  more  than  200  stores  par¬ 
ticipating  in  this  survey,  only  two  are 
shopping  center  owners. 

Detailed  analyses  of  key  questions  in 
this  survey  apprear  in  the  accompany¬ 
ing  tables.  (Pages  16  and  19.) 
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The  stormy  history  of  a 
proposal  thof  s  nearly  a 
hundred  years  old. 


THE  NATIONAL  SALES  TAX 

By  John  Hazen 

Vice  President  for  Government  Affairs,  \RDGA 


r^HE  83rd  Congress  did  not  adopt  a 

national  sales  or  consumption  tax. 
But  that  does  not  mean  that  the  pro¬ 
ponents  of  such  a  tax  did  not  gain 
quite  a  few  converts  to  their  thinking 
in  1954. 

Putting  aside  for  the  moment  the 
question  of  whether  one  is  for  or 
against  the  sales  tax  proposition,  it 
has  an  interesting  history.  It  isn’t 
new;  in  fact,  the  first  serious  proposal 
of  this  kind  was  made  during  the 
1860’s.  At  that  time  the  New  York 
Board  of  Trade  and  a  similar  organiz¬ 
ation  in  Boston  prop>osed  a  sales  tax 
as  a  means  of  financing  the  Civil  War. 
The  Commissioner  of  Internal  Rev¬ 
enue  also  favored  the  proposal. 

The  proponents  of  the  plan  said 
that  a  national  sales  tax  would  be 
easy  to  collect  because  of  the  flat  uni¬ 
form  rate  and,  further,  that  foreign 
and  domestic  goods  would  be  treated 
alike,  thereby  removing  discriminating 
distinctions.  The  second  argument  was 
that  business  would  suffer  no  incon¬ 
venience  from  the  light  and  simple 
tax.  The  third  argument  was  that  a 
national  sales  tax  would  operate  to 
remove  the  middleman,  resulting  in 


lower  costs  for  consumer  goods. 

Opponents  of  the  plan  claimed  that 
poor  record  keeping  on  the  part  of 
businessmen  as  well  as  the  lack  of  uni¬ 
formity  in  accounting  methods  would 
make  the  plan  impractical.  They  like¬ 
wise  raised  a  question  as  to  the  defi¬ 
nition  of  “sales,”  and  they  argued  that 
the  development  of  American  industry 
would  be  retarded.  The  arguments 
against  a  sales  tax  proved  effective 
back  there  in  the  1860’s  and  the  issue 
was  not  brought  up  again  until  1918. 

The  late  Senator  William  Borah 
proposed  in  1918  that  a  tax  be  imposed 
on  gross  transactions.  The  Borah  bill 
was  not  designed  to  accomplish  this 
desire  but  rather  to  open  the  door  for 
more  thinking  on  the  subject. 

Versions  of  the  '20s.  Three  years  later 
sales  taxes  again  became  a  popular 
topic  in  Congress  and  among  some 
business  groups.  A  dozen  bills  were 
introduced  in  1921  proposing  a  na¬ 
tional  sales  tax.  Three  of  the  bills  at 
that  time  were  designed  to  finance  vet¬ 
erans’  compensation,  and  Congress¬ 
man  Ogden  L.  Mills,  who  later  became 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  introduced 


a  “spending  tax”  bill.  Senator  Reed 
Smoot,  of  Utah,  introduced  a  manufac¬ 
turer’s  sales  tax  bill.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  became  identified  with 
favoring  this  typ)e  of  revenue  raising. 

The  sales  tax  plans  of  the  1917-1922 
era  included  several  ideas.  First,  a 
manufacturer’s  tax,  a  spending  tax 
and  a  commodity  sales  tax.  Some  bills 
provided  for  a  tax  on  services  as  well 
as  on  goods.  All  during  this  period,  as 
is  the  case  now.  Congress  was  search¬ 
ing  for  new  and  easier  sources  of  rev¬ 
enue. 

Hearings  were  held  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  starting  on  De¬ 
cember  13,  1920,  and  running  until  the 
17th  of  January  of  1921.  Several  wit¬ 
nesses  took  the  stand  during  these 
hearings  to  propose  a  manufacturer’s 
sales  tax  of  one  per  cent.  At  that  time 
the  witnesses  observed  that  a  one  p>er 
cent  rate  at  the  manufacturer’s  level 
would  translate  itself  into  a  3.29  p>er 
cent  tax  at  the  retail  level.  The  most 
interest  today  seems  to  be  concentrated 
on  a  five  per  cent  rate.  Carlos  B.  Clark, 
of  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company,  and 
representing  the  NRDGA,  app>eared 
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before  the  1921  hearings  and  said  that 
if  a  national  sales  tax  was  going  to  be 
imposed  it  should  be  placed  at  the 
retail  rather  than  the  manufacturer’s 
level.  The  Federal  budget  was  estimat¬ 
ed  at  $4  billion.  1  he  committee  had 
estimated  income  for  half  that  amount 
or  al>out  $2  billion.  Mr.  Clark  told 
the  committee  that  the  additional  $2 
billion  could  be  raised  by  a  tax  of  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent  if  placed  at  the 
retail  level.  It  seems  interesting  to 
note  at  the  present  time  that  just  the 
interest  on  the  Federal  debt  today  ex¬ 
ceeds  $6  billion. 

Pressure  for  a  sales  tax  continued 
through  the  early  part  of  1921,  but 
the  session  closed  without  any  legisla¬ 
tion  being  enacted.  Senator  Smoot 
came  back  again  in  1922  with  his  pro- 
|X)sal  for  a  sales  tax  to  finance  veterans’ 
compensation.  His  efforts  failed  and 
the  subject  of  new  sources  of  revenue 
was  shelved  during  the  depression  per¬ 
iod  of  1929-32. 

Back  in  1932.  In  1932,  the  idea  came 
to  light  again,  this  time  in  the  Revenue 
Act,  which  carried  a  provision  for  a 
manufacturer’s  sales  tax.  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Mellon  opposed  the  levy, 
but  soon  after  registering  his  opposi¬ 
tion,  he  was  replaced  by  Ogden  L. 
•Mills,  who,  as  a  member  of  the  House, 
had  sponsored  sales  tax  legislation  in 
1921.  His  ideas  carried  with  him  and 
as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  he  esti¬ 
mated  that  a  one  per  cent  manufactur¬ 
er’s  tax  would  yield  $500  million  in 
revenue.  C.  B.  Clark  came  back  be¬ 
fore  the  Committee,  speaking  for 
NRDG.\  and  several  other  retail  or¬ 
ganizations.  At  this  time  he  said  those 
he  represented  were  opposed  to  a  na¬ 
tional  sales  tax  in  any  form. 

Outstanding  supporters  of  a  nation¬ 
al  sales  tax  in  1932  included  the  .\mer- 
ican  Petroleum  Institute,  the  American 
Hotel  Association  and  the  National 
.Association  of  Manufacturers,  among 
others. 

The  bill  was  approved  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  and  was  taken  to  the  Hoor, 
where  a  bitter  debate  was  staged.  The 
final  outcome  was  that  the  sales  tax  was 
stricken  from  the  bill.  Not  to  be  dis¬ 
couraged,  the  proponents  of  the  plan 
were  back  again  later  in  the  1932  ses¬ 


sion  and  in  the  1933  session  with  new 
measures,  but  they  likewise  failed  to 
gain  approval.  In  1932,  three  Senators, 
including  Harry  F.  Byrd  of  Virginia, 
offered  amendments  to  the  National 
Industrial  Recovery  Act  providing  for 
a  national  sales  tax,  but  these  efforts 
were  likewise  voted  down. 

The  history  of  these  proposals  seems 
to  indicate  that  supporters  of  the  na¬ 
tional  sales  tax  principle  were  search¬ 
ing  for  a  vehicle  that  would  carry  it 
into  law.  The  first  plan  was  to  use  the 
funds  to  finance  veterans’  compensa¬ 
tion,  then  the  idea  was  to  help  finance 
the  various  early  New'  Deal  anti-de¬ 
pression  measures.  As  time  moveil  on, 
it  was  proposed  that  the  revenue  from 
a  sales  tax  be  used  to  finance  the 
Tow'nsend  Plan  and  other  old  age 
assistance  plans,  but  nothing  ever  came 
of  these  plans. 

As  a  Wartime  Measure.  When  World 
War  II  came  upon  us,  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  at  work  on  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1942  heard  more  than 
70  witnesses  discuss  a  national  sales 
tax.  The  next  year,  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  request  for  a  $10  billion  bill 
under  consideration,  found  many  rep- 
lesentatives  of  business  supporting  this 
type  of  tax,  with  labor  lined  up  on  the 
other  side.  Kenneth  C.  Richmond,  of 
•Abraham  &  Straus,  appearing  for 
NRDGA’s  Taxation  Committee,  told 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  that 
60  per  cent  of  the  membership  of 
NRDGA  had  responded  to  a  poll  on 
the  subject  of  a  national  sales  tax.  .At 
that  time  78  per  cent  of  those  respond¬ 
ing  to  the  poll  favored  a  five  per  cent 
retail  sales  tax  on  tangible  property, 
but  not  on  services.  Richmond  esti¬ 
mated  that  such  a  tax  would  yield 
about  $2.8  billion.  He  made  it  clear 
that  retailers  favored  this  tax  only  as 
an  emergency  measure  and  that  it 
should  be  repealed  when  the  emergen¬ 
cy  ceased  to  exist.  J.  Cowdin  Cheever, 
representing  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers,  appeared  in  support 
of  the  tax.  John  Byler,  appearing  for 
the  American  Retail  Federation,  spoke 
in  opposition  to  a  sales  tax. 

Current  Efforts.  The  next  effort  came 
in  1947,  when  Representative  Gear¬ 


hart  of  California  put  his  name  on  a 
sales  tax  bill.  The  Gearhart  bill  was 
defeated  that  year  and  Gearhart  was 
defeated  in  his  campaign  for  re-elec¬ 
tion  the  following  year. 

Since  1947  several  efforts  have  been 
made  to  get  such  a  tax  plan  on  the 
books.  The  most  recent  was  the  Mason 
bill,  introduced  during  the  83rd  Con¬ 
gress  by  Representative  Noah  Mason 
of  Illinois,  and  calling  for  a  five  per 
cent  manufacturer’s  tax.  So  the  issue 
of  a  national  sales  tax  has  remained 
alive  for  more  than  90  years. 

Sales  Tax  Experience.  There  are  now- 
33  states  collecting  revenue  through 
the  medium  of  a  sales  tax.  The  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  likewise  imposes  a 
tax  on  the  sale  of  goods.  It  seems  that 
in  most  instances  these  taxes  w'ere  im¬ 
posed  as  a  temporary  proposition,  but 
we  find  no  record  of  any  being  re¬ 
moved  after  the  specific  emergency  hatl 
passed.  In  fact,  all  have  become  a 
permanent  part  of  the  revenue-produc¬ 
ing  statutes  of  the  several  states.  .An¬ 
other  observation  is  that  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  evidence  of  a  tax  rate 
being  reduced.  I'hey  all  seem  to  move 
in  only  one  direction,  upwards,  or 
they  reach  the  same  objective  by 
broadening  the  base  of  the  tax. 

If  the  history  of  the  several  states 
can  be  taken  as  a  guide,  one  can  judge 
that  if  a  sales  tax  is  imposed  at  the 
Federal  level  it  w’ill  be  a  tax  that  will 
remain  permanently  on  the  books  and 
be  increased  every  time  there  is  a  need 
for  more  revenue. 

1  his  article  was  prepared  simply  to 
give  a  thumbnail  history  of  the  efforts 
that  have  been  put  forth  at  the  na¬ 
tional  level  to  create  a  sales  tax  to  be 
collected  by  the  Federal  government. 

Your  Association  is  most  anxious  to 
compile  all  of  the  information  and 
thinking  that  is  available  among  its 
membership  on  this  subject.  If  you 
have  had  experience  in  your  commu¬ 
nity  or  state  with  a  sales  tax,  won’t  you 
write  us  and  tell  us  what  you  can 
about  why  the  plan  was  first  proposed, 
what  has  happened  to  the  rate  and 
coverage  of  the  Act  and  your  ow'ii 
problems  with  a  local  or  state  sales  tax. 
The  collective  intelligence  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  on  this  subject  will  prove  in¬ 
valuable  to  your  officers  anti  board  of 
directors. 
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American  merchants  returning  from  trips  to  Great  Britain  always 
comment  on  the  comparatively  low  gross  margin  on  which  British 
stores  are  able  to  operate.  This  situation  and  other  aspects 
of  British  retailing  were  explained  at  the  NRDGA  convention 
this  month  by  Ronald  Schofield,  chairman  and  managing  director 
of  Schofield's,  Ltd.,  of  Leeds.  The  head  of  this  50-year  old 
apparel  and  home  furnishings  store,  which  does  nearly  $10 
million  a  year,  is  particularly  well  equipped  to  make  transatlantic 
comparisons,  having  had  early  training  at  Filene's  and  Bullocks. 


A  British  View  of  Expenses  and  Profits 

By  Ronald  Schofield. 

Chairman  and  Managing  Director,  Schofield’s,  Ltd.,  Leeds 


YI^HA  r  really  distinguishes  the 
British  economic  scene  from  pre¬ 
war  is  the  absence  of  unemployment. 
Lal)or  is  a  dearer  commodity  than  it 
used  to  be.  Wages  are  now'  six-tenths 
of  the  total  expense  instead  of  five- 
tenths,  and  staffs  are  proportionately 
smaller.  In  abolishing  unemployment 
we  have  abolished  the  really  poor  and 
destitute  of  the  1930’s.  We  have  also 
abolished  the  rich  by  high  taxation 
except  for  a  small  coterie  living  on 
capital  or  buying  and  selling  it  and  so 
making  capital  profits  that  are  still  un- 
taxable  in  our  country. 

So  we  have  a  new  rich  and  a  n^w 
poor  to  cater  for  and  (outside  the  West 
End  of  London)  we  have  virtually  one 
class  of  trade— the  medium.  In  my  city 
before  the  war  we  had  four  stores,  high 
class,  medium  high,  medium  low  and 
low.  Their  customers  didn’t  move 
much  between  one  and  the  other.  To¬ 
day  we  are  all  serving  the  same  sort  of 
people  at  much  the  same  sort  of  prices 
with  much  the  same  sort  of  goods. 
Most  of  us  have  had  to  trade  up  or 
dow'n  to  keep  in  the  market.  The  most 
remarkable  trading  up  in  England  to¬ 
day  is  to  be  seen  in  the  variety  chains 
who  pre-war  aimed  at  the  working 
class  with  its  unemployed  but  now 
number  the  elite  of  the  land  among 
their  customers. 


The  Effect  of  Wartime  Controls 

The  great  panoply  of  wartime  con¬ 
trol  has  only  just  left  the  stage. 

1.  Clothes  rationing  ended  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  1949.  Its  main  long  range  effect 
was  to  introduce  quality  goods  to 
many  for  the  first  time,  for  money  was 
always  more  plentiful  than  coupons. 

2.  Price  control  ended  in  .March 
1952,  but  our  pricing  of  goods  is  still 
influenced  by  the  markups  to  which 
we  w'ere  formerly  limited. 

3.  Food  rationing  ended  only  in 
May  1954.  Many  new  housewives  are 
only  just  learning  how  to  budget  their 
food  bills. 

4.  Building  licenses  have  ended  only 
a  few  weeks  ago  so  that  now  those  who 
were  not  bombed  can  build— if  they 
dare,  with  costs  five  times  1939’s. 

5.  There  are  still  remains  of  a  ra¬ 
tioning  system  for  coal  and  newsprint. 

So  normal  trading,  with  its  ample 
supplies  of  goods,  has  not  been  with  us 
very  long.  This  was  a  new  experience 
for  many.  One  buyer  told  me  it  was 
easier  under  controls.  We  are  a  bit 
like  an  invalid  on  his  legs  for  the  first 
time  after  a  long  illness.  Perhaps  it 
was  more  comfortable  in  bed! 

Before  the  war  tlie  average  store 
could  earn  a  gross  margin  including 
discounts  of  31  per  cent,  and  with  ex¬ 


penses  at  24  per  cent  could  show  a  net 
operating  profit  of  six  per  cent.  Last 
year  the  average  gross  margin  was 
27  -f-  per  eent  and  with  a  20  per 
cent  expense  rate  showed  a  net  surplus 
of  seven  per  cent. 

During  the  war  and  post-war  control 
period,  markups  were  fixed  by  percent¬ 
age,  varying  for  different  categories 
of  goods.  The  average  gross  margin 
was  pulled  down  eventually  to  about 
24  per  cent,  which  would  havee  been 
a  serious  matter  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  prices  continued  to  rise  gent¬ 
ly  and  expenses  were  automatically 
reduced  by  rationing  and  austerity 
that  was  cheerfully  accepted.  It  was 
patriotic  to  carry  your  goods  home 
without  wrapping;  lighting  was  re¬ 
duced  to  one  and  a  half  watts  per 
square  foot;  repairs  and  renewals 
were  subject  to  license,  and  materials 
to  effect  them  were  strictly  rationed. 
Staffs  were  called  up,  publicity  dwin¬ 
dled  to  vestigial  amounts  with  the 
paper.  The  peak  of  the  sales  curve 
was  determined  not  by  the  season  so 
much  as  by  the  issue  of  clothing 
coupons.  This  spread  the  business  out 
more  evenly  over  the  year.  Conse¬ 
quently  the  expense  rate  fell  to  18  per 
cent,  but  the  net  operating  profit  re¬ 
mained  the  same  at  six  per  cent. 

This  reminded  us,  if  we  had  ever 
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Expenses  and  Profits:  American  vs.  British  Stores 


! 

I 


(rarcantogct  of  total  not  mIo«  in  owned  departments.) 


Item 

American 

stores 

British 

stores 

EXPENSES: 

Payroll  . 

18.4 

1 1 1.5 

Payroll  taxes  . 

0.7  (estd.) 

Pensions  . 

0.4  1 

0.6 

Total  payroll,  etc . 

19.5 

12.1 

Real  estate  costs . 

2.7 

1.8 

Newspaper  advertising 

2.5 

0.8 

Other  advertising 

0.3 

0.3 

Total  advertising 

2.8  ; 

1.1 

All  other  expenses 

**7.1  ! 

5.3 

TOTAL  EXPENSES 

**32.1 

20.3 

CREDIT  ITEMS: 

Gross  margin  excl.  discounts  .  . 

33.3* 

j  25.7 

Cash  discounts 

2.7 

i  1.6 

TOTAL  CREDIT  ITEMS 

*36.0 

27.3 

NET  BALANCE: 

'Trading  surplus" 

3.9 

7.0 

Interest  (excl.  from  above) 

1.4 

Net  "operating  profit" 

2.5 

Net  "other  income" 

2.7 

i  5.2 

Federal  taxes 

i 

"Net  gain  after  taxes" 

1 

**Excluding  interest  (1.4)  and  buyers'  travelling  (0.3). 
*Excluding  buyers'  travelling  (0.3). 


The  table  shown  here  was  prepared  by  Donald  Barber,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Retail  Distributors’  Association  Incorporated  of 
Great  Britain.  The  data  come  from  the  Harvard  Report  on 
operating  results  of  .\merican  department  stores  in  1953  and  a 
similar  analysis  of  British  retail  experience  in  1953,  prepared 
by  the  R.  D.  A.  The  Harvard  figures  represent  364  depart¬ 
ment  store  businesses,  operating  just  over  500  stores,  with 
aggregate  1953  sales  in  owned  departments  of  just  under  $4 
billion.  The  R.  D.  A.  analysis  related  to  170  stores  with 
aggregate  1953  sales  of  £162,000  or  $510  nullion.  Proportions 
of  latter  and  smaller  stores  and  the  proportions  of-sales  among 
the  various  types  of  merchandise  are  broadly  similar.  The 
figures  show  an  overall  average  transaction  value  of  $4.72  for 
the  American  stores  and  11  shillings  ($1.54)  for  the  British. 


The  comparison  between  the  two  samples  is  based  broadly 
upon  the  Harvard  analysis  according  to  "natural  divisions  of 
expense,”  but  certain  adjustments  have  been  made  to  allow 
for  variations  in  accounting  practice  between  the  two  sets  of 
figures.  Explanatory  notes  on  some  of  the  items  follow: 

Payroll,  Etc.  In  the  British  analysis,  the  employers’  share  of 
National  (social)  Insurance  contributions  is  treated  as  part 
of  payroll  expense. 

The  Harsard  analysis  includes  among  expenses  1.0  per  tent 
for  taxes  other  than  those  on  real  estate  and  Federal  income 
and  profits  taxes.  It  is  estimated  that  0.7  per  cent  represents 
payroll  expense,  and  this  amount  has  accordingly  been  grouped 
with  payroll  expense  here.  Certain  other  minor  items  that 
the  British  analysis  also  groups  with  payroll  are  not  so  grouped 
here,  except  the  cost  of  pensions,  which  appears  analagoiis  to 
payroll  expense. 

Real  Estate  Costs.  The  Harvard  item  here  represents  taxes, 
insurance  and  depreciation;  rent  of  leased  properties  and 
amortization  of  leasehold  valuation;  and  interest  on  owned 
properties  at  the  “notional”  rate  of  four  per  cent  on  capital 
value.  The  British  item  represents  local  property  taxes,  rent 
of  leased  properties,  and  the  annual  “.Schedule  .\”  value  at 
which  ttwtied  properties  are  assessed  for  income  tax.  These 
assessments,  however,  are  still  related  to  pre-war  property 
market  conditions.  Moreover,  the  British  item  does  not  include 
depreciation,  nor  leasehold  amortization  and  insurance  (in¬ 
cluded  among  “f»ther  expenses”).  If  the  British  item  were 
recalculated  on  the  Harvard  basis,  the  resulting  figure  might 
well  be  similar  tf)  that  for  .American  stores. 

Buyers'  Travelling  Expenses.  The  Harvard  analysis  includes 
in  expenses  approximately  0.3  per  cent  for  buyers’  travelling. 
However,  the  British  analysis  includes  this  expense  as  part  of 
the  cost  of  g(H)ds  sold.  I’herefore,  the  amount  has  been  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  .American  figures  and  correspondingly  deduct¬ 
ed  fr»)m  “gross  margin.” 

Interest.  In  the  British  analysis,  the  interest  on  capital  em¬ 
ployed  is  excluded  from  expenses.  Therefore,  the  Harvard 
figure  of  1 .4  per  cent  interest  on  capital  (other  than  real  estate) 
employed  in  the  business,  has  been  similarly  excluded  from 
“other  expenses.”  but  account  has  been  taken  of  it  at  a  later 
stage  in  the  computations. 

Net  Balance.  The  British  analysis  does  not  extend  beyond 
what  is  called  “trading  surplus”  (gross  margin  including  dis¬ 
counts,  less  expense  excluding  interest).  The  British  figure 
corresponding  to  "net  other  income”  in  the  Harvard  analysis 
would  include  about  0.8  per  cent  charged  to  expenses  to  cover 
“notional”  real  estate  costs  on  owned  properties,  but  no 
estimate  can  be  made  of  non-trading  income  to  be  included. 
Of  the  total  “net  gain  before  tax”  of  British  stores,  rather  more 
than  half  is  deducted  in  British  income  tax  and  profits  tax. 


fo.rgotten  it,  that  the  expense  of  store 
operation  is  basically  a  function  of  the 
standard  of  living.  We  wondered,  pier- 
haps,  if  pre-war  we  had  pushed  it  high¬ 
er  than  the  customers  demanded  or 
could  really  afford. 

Since  the  lifting  of  controls,  the 
average  gross  margin  has  risen  about 
three  per  jCent;  expeitses  have  also 
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risen,  but  not  yet  all  the  way;  so  that 
the  net  operating  profit  is  one  per  cent 
better  at  seven  per  cent  than  it  was 
pre-war.  However,  we  have  yet  to  face 
a  re-adjustment  of  our  local  property 
taxes  in  terms  of  1954  pounds.  Assess¬ 
ments  are  expected  to  be  between  two 
and  three  times  the  pre-war  level  still 
in  force.  Wages  are  a  larger  propor¬ 


tion  of  expense  than  before  the  war 
but  staff  are  more  productive  in  that 
the  labor  force  is  not  yet  as  big  as 
before  in  relation  to  volume,  neither 
is  it  as  p>olished  and  professional  as 
then.  Great  efforts  had  to  be  made  in 
training;  so  there  has  been  a  vast  im¬ 
provement  in  retail  education. 

{Continued  on  page  28) 
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PAPEB  SAG  COMPANY  sj 


MAOE-TO  ORDER  BAGS 

(flat,  square,  self-opening)  to 
ideally  suit  your  product. 


PARER  PREPACK  BAGS 

to  speed  over-the-counter  and 
mail-order*  sales. 


POLYETHYLENE  PREPACK  BAGS 

(flat  and  gusset  styles)  for  top 
eye-appeal  and  protection. 


MERCHANDISE  BAGS 

for  attrKtive  point-of-purchase 
packaging,  product  promotions. 


SHOPPim  BAGS 

attrKtively  printed  in  1  to  4  colors  — 
promote  your  store,  increase  take-withs. 


"TAKE  HOLD’’  SHOE  BOX  BAGS 

with  built-in  handle  for  fast  wrap¬ 
ping  and  easy  carrying. 


MAIL  ORDER  G  “SEND”  BAGS 
to  really  save  on  delivery  costs. 


SHIPPING  SACKS 

(satchel-bottom,  single  or  multi¬ 
wall)  replace  costly  cartons. 


45-50  VAN  DAM  STREn,  LONG  ISUNO  CITY  1,  N.  Y.  •  Telephone:  STillwell  4-4900 
PAPER  MILLS  AND  SOUTHERN  BAG  PLANT;  ORANGE,  TEXAS 


t  Equitable  offers  stores  and 
manufacturers  the  most  complete  line  of 
attractively  printed  bags  . . .  every  size 
and  style ...  for  every  use. 
If  needed,  custom  models  developed 
to  your  requirements. 

Rigid  laboratory  control  —  from 
papermaking  to  printed  bags  —  guarantees 
high,  uniform  quality.  You  are  assured 
of  lowest  cost  because  Equitable’s 
two  bag  plants  and  paper  mill 
are  among  the  most  modern  and 
efficient  in  the  country. 

Write  or  phone  Equitable  today . . . 
for  samples  and  prices!  Use  the 
handy  coupon  at  right. 


EQUITABLE  PAPER  BAG  CO.,  INC. 

45-50  Van  0am  St.,  Long  Island  City  1,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  further  information  on  the  following  bags; 

Style  Size 


Quantity 


(products) 
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How  to  Sell 
a  $1.98  First  Floor  Item 
to  an  UP-GOING  Shopper 


People  shop  “on  the  move”  when  they  ride  Westinghouse  sales- 
producing  Electric  Stairways.  Your  first  floor  merchandise— and 
your  upper  floor  promotions — sell  themselves  to  constantly  moving 
shoppers  on  every  floor. 

Electric  Stairways— because  of  their  carrying  capacity— handle  peak 
season  crowds  easily,  smoothly.  It’s  natural  that  impulse  purchases 
increase  because  people  who  see  more,  buy  more.  Going  up  and  coming 
down.  Electric  Stairways  are  a  definite  merchandising  plus  in  today’s 
fast-moving  competition  for  more  sales  and  higher  profits. 

Our  engineers  recommend  the  proper  type  and  munber  of  Electric 
Stairways  to  move  more  shoppers  throughout  your  store.  Because 
Electric  Stairways  are  economical  to  operate  and  maintain,  they  are 
the  most  efficient  avenues  to  increased  upper  floor  sales,  higher 
impulse  purchases — more  store-wide  traffic. 

We  work  hand  in  glove  with  yomr  consultants.  A  thorough 
preliminary  analysis  of  your  store  layout  comes  first — at  no 
obligation  of  course.  Send  the  coupon  today.  One  of  our 
representatives  will  confer  with  you  promptly. 


Westinghouse  Elevators 

PASSENGER  AND  FREIGHT  ELEVATORS  •  ELECTRIC  STAIRWAYS 
PROTECTIVE  MAINTENANCE  AND  SERVICE 


J.987as 

Westinghouae  Electric  Corporation 
ELEVATOR  DIVISION 
9  Rockefeller  Plaza,  Dept.  ES-2 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

I  am  interested  in  increasing  store  traffic. 

NAME  AND  TITLE . 

STORE  NAME  OR  CO . 

ADDRESS .  . 

CITY . STATE . 


you  CAN  BE  SU1tE...iF  n's 


A^stin^ouse 
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A  British  View  of  Expenses  and  Profits  (Continued) 


Newsprint  is  still  in  short  supply 
and  advertising  space  is  smaller  and 
publicity  expense  is  still  low'.  I  am 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  we  shall 
do  well  if  we  prevent  our  expenses 
rising  eventually  to  the  pre-war  level. 

The  swift  recovery  of  gross  margin 
after  controls  was  remarkable.  In  the 
main  it  w'as  attained  without  a  rise  in 
consumer  prices  and  was  the  result  of 
buyers  doing  their  job  again. 

Re-Education  in  Merchandising 

Nevertheless,  the  long  years  of  con¬ 
trol  have  rusted  our  merchandise  tech¬ 
nique.  Our  margins  were  controlled 
to  the  nearest  penny  and  the  selling 
price  was  found  by  looking  it  up  in  a 
Ready  Reckoner.  Indeed,  the  pricing 
of  gootls  in  some  stores  was  taken  awav 
from  tfie  counter  where  it  belonged 
and  was  actually  done  by  the  counting 
house.  Buyers  who,  perhaps,  never 
really  understood  what  a  per  cent  gross 
margin  was,  became  expert  calculators 
and  hide-bound  by  it.  Price  lines  melt¬ 
ed  away  and  also  the  cost  price  limits 
by  which  most  buyers  used  to  buy. 

Today  many  of  them  still  think  in 
terms  of  standard  percentage  markup. 
We  are  having  to  train  them  again  in 
that  art  of  retailing,  the  flexible  mark¬ 
up  used  to  bring  in  volume.  They  are 
uncomfortable,  and  indeed  many  mer¬ 
chandise  managers  are  uncomfortable, 
if  a  line  is  sold  much  below  the  con¬ 
trolled  percentage  of  the  war  years. 
They  imagine  that  to  sell  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  rate  would  be  disastrous,  and 
below  it,  unthinkable!  Before  the  war 
most  of  the  best  buys  in  our  store  were 
sold  at  markups  well  below  the  ex¬ 
pense  rate,  but  not  today.  However, 
courage  and  price  lines  are  returning 
and  for  the  first  time  I  noticed  last 
year  in  our  business  a  reduction  in 
percentage  margin  associated  with  in¬ 
creased  sales  and  a  bigger  gross  margin 
in  money. 

Variety  Chain  Competition 

Up  to  recently  in  England  we  have 
perhaps  been  over-preoccupied  with 
margins  and  our  attention  will  turn 
increasingly  to  volume,  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  department  store’s  share 
of  the  trade.  Our  prosperity  itself  has 
disguised  the  fact  that  the  multiple 


and  variety  chains  are  taking  a  larger 
and  larger  share  of  the  total  retail 
trade.  The  pre-war  view  that  chain 
store  business  is  not  our  business  is 
still  heard.  But  indeed  it  is  our  busi¬ 
ness.  Today  our  middle  class  customer 
has  no  snobbish  inhibitions  as  to  what 
store  she  can  be  seen  in.  She  moves 
much  more  freely  among  the  stores 
and  is  much  less  loyal. 

The  intractable  problem  is  not  meet¬ 
ing  the  chain  store  markup,  but  the 
economies  of  much  larger  orders  than 
we  prefer  to  put  down,  tailoretl  into  a 
machine  production,  geared  to  much 
longer  runs  than  before  the  war. 
While  we  place  the  seasonal  ortlers 
and  pay  the  overhead,  the  excess  ca¬ 
pacity  is  available  to  the  long  runs  of 
the  multiples  and  chains  at  little  above 
prime  cost.  Though  some  experiment¬ 
al  efforts  have  been  made  to  meet  the 
problem,  they  cut  right  across  the  mer¬ 
chandise  control  and  stock  investment 
policies  of  the  average  store  and  (what 
is  more  important)  the  prejudices  anti 
habits  of  our  very  independent  buyers. 
Thus  such  successes  as  we  have  had  in 
this  direction  have  been  small. 

Expenses  and  Taxes 

With  the  bulk  trade  creamed  off  by 
the  variety  chain,  we  are  left  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  assortment  and  the  service. 
We  must  take  care  we  are  not  driven 
too  far  along  this  road.  By  whatever 
change  in  buying  methods  may  be  nec¬ 
essary  we  must  fight  to  keep  the  bulk 
trade.  We  must  see  that  such  econo¬ 
mies  as  can  be  made  by  pre-selection 
and  self-selection  are  not  dissipated  by, 
for  example,  competition  in  extended 
credit  terms.  We  are  saddled  now, 
whether  we  like  it  or  not,  with  “service 
retailing.”  Austerity  retailing  during 
the  war  removed  most  of  the  services. 
In  bringing  them  back  we  have  been 
careful  to  see  that  they  are  essential  to 
our  trade.  We  have  been  loth  to  offer 
unexpected  and  expensive  services  to 
our  customers,  who  will  accept  them 
with  both  hands  but  take  a  lot  of  their 
business  where  prices  are  lower. 

Full  employment  and  the  Welfare 
State  with  its  wage  policies,  subsidies, 
especially  housing,  free  health  service 
and  pension  schemes  have  turned  us 
into  one  vast  prosperous  middle  class. 


We  are  then  presented  with  the  l)ill. 
I'he  first  slice  is  the  payroll  taxes 
known  to  us  as  National  Inmraiue 
C^ontributions.  These  cost  employers 
four  per  cent  of  the  wage  bill;  the  em¬ 
ployees  contribute  themselves  a  little 
more  than  this  and  the  .State  contrib¬ 
utes  a  rather  smaller  share  into  the 
fund.  This  pays  the  unemployment 
benefit,  sickness  benefit  and  most  ex¬ 
pensive  of  all,  the  old  age  pensions. 

The  National  Health  .Service  is  fi- 
nanted  out  of  general  taxation  along 
with  our  huge  defense  expenditure. 
General  taxation  now  takes  the  big¬ 
gest  slice,  something  of  the  order  of 
one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  net  profit, 
always  more  than  the  shareholders  and 
tfie  reserves  put  together.  Distributed 
profits  are  more  highly  taxed  than 
those  put  to  reserve.  So  directors  nat¬ 
urally  prefer  reserves,  but  they  do  so 
at  some  peril,  for  there  is  a  law,  merci- 
fidly  in  abeyance,  that  sidqects  undis¬ 
tributed  profit  to  company  surtax  if 
the  distribution  is  below  fiO  per  cent. 
When  the  profits  reach  the  shareholder 
a  further  slice  may  be  taken  in  his 
personal  surtax.  The  surtax  is  a  grad¬ 
uated  tax  that  comes  on  at  about 
a  year,  its  object  being  to  keep 
net  spendable  incomes  down  to  a  maxi¬ 
mum  figure  of  $15,000  to  $20,000. 

This  high  taxation  produces  some 
quaint  problems— from  the  high  paid 
piece  worker  who  works  hard  for  a 
period  and  lives  the  next  period  on 
refunded  tax,  to  the  high  paid  execu¬ 
tive  who  refuses  a  bigger  job  because 
his  increase  in  earnings  is  so  very'  slight 
as  to  be  not  worth  his  while. 

This  has  led  to  a  rapid  growth  of 
company  pension  schemes  not  merely 
for  the  rank  and  file  to  supplement 
the  State  pension  but  also  for  the  top 
executives  and  therefore,  the  surtax 
payers.  These  are  nicknamed  “Top 
Hat  Schemes.”  However,  they  have 
their  drawbacks  from  the  company 
point  of  view.  If  your  best  executive 
understands  his  tax  assessment  he 
might  one  day  work  out  on  the  back  of 
an  envelope  that  with  his  income  from 
investments  he  could  stop  working  and 
play  golf  for  the  rest  of  his  life  at  a 
cost  of  $1,500  a  year.  However,  if  you, 
your  brother  and  your  mother-in-law 
own  all  the  shares,  “Top  Hat  Schemes” 
are  not  for  you.  You  are  deemed  to  be 
(ContinukH  on  page  38) 
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Ferbat  and  Wollaca.  Tbit  i*  thn  way  on*  dapartmant  atora 
(Springfiald,  Maas.)  taamad  up  thraa  BVO  sailing  display  units 
on  thair  straat  floor  to  build  maximum  soiling  voluma. 


B.V.D.  REPORT  TO  MANAGEMENT  ON 


How  to  Increase  Volume  and  Profits 
in  Mens  Underwear 


SOL  KIHAY 

Presidant,  Tho  B.V.D.  Company,  Inc. 


^^HERE  are  ways  to  sell  men's  un- 
derwear  on  the  main  lloor  of  de¬ 
partment  and  specialty  stores  in  greatly 
increased  amounts  and  use  the  same  or 
even  less  floor  space  than  most  stores 
allot  to  these  items  now.  BVD  was 
convinced  of  this  and  set  out  to  show 
all  stores  that  they  could  UP  their 
sales  and  UP  their  profits.  They  be¬ 
lieved  that  this  could  be  accomplished 
through  faster  turnover,  less  spoilage, 
no  mark-downs  and  no  clearances  or 
cut-price  sales.  BVD  also  believed  and 
proved  that  main  Hoor  departments 
needed  a- promotional  underwear  line 
to  build  volume.  With  this  in  mind, 
BVD  established  a  7-point  plan: 


FIRST,  BVD  DECIDED  TO  INJECT  A 
NEW  HIGH  IN  QUALITY.  Aware  of 
the  continuous  consumer  demand  for 
durability  and  launderability,  BVD’s 
specialists  created  entirely  new  quality 
standards.  They  developed: 

a.  A  nylon’d  process  in  which 
cotton  was  fused  with  type  8 
DuPont  nylon  to  give  greater 
strength  and  longer  wear  and 
to  make  laundering  easier. 

b.  A  labro-shrunk  process  to  in¬ 
sure  permanent  fit. 

c.  Nylon  stitching  that  gave 
shorts  extra  strength  at  |>oints 
of  wear. 
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A  Statement  of  B.V.O.  Policy  (Continued) 


Browi^Tliomten,  Hartford,  Conn.  Main 
floor  display  of  BVD  Underwear. 


d.  Double  thickness  reverse 
panel  seat  to  knit  briefs  for 
greater  comfort. 

These  developments,  BVD  knew, 
would  increase  consumer  interest,  guar¬ 
antee  consumer  satisfaction,  elimi¬ 
nate  customer  returns  and  increase 
re-orders. 


many  stores  soon  after  the  pack¬ 
ages  were  made,  the  speed-up  in 
sales  was  immediately  evident. 
Similar  packaging  was  then  devel- 
o|)ed  for  all  items  in  the  BVD  line. 
In  addition  to  the  quick  identifica¬ 
tion  by  the  customer,  the  ease  in 
handling  by  the  store  and  the  in¬ 
creased  unit  sale,  the  package  has 
a  major  advantage  in  eliminating 
soilage  and  inventory  losses.  In 
many  stores  checked,  these  losses 
had  caused  severe  reductions  in 
the  department’s  profit  picture. 

FOURTH.  BVD  ESTABLISHED  A 
RETAIL  INVENTORY  CONTROL 
POLICY.  BVD  has  done  much  to 
help  the  retailer  at  this  point. 
Now’  in  addition  to  price  protec¬ 
tion  they  decided  that  no  retailer 
could  ever  have  an  overstock  of 
BVD  underwear.  If  for  any  reason 
a  store  has  too  many  of  a  size,  or  too 
much  of  a  pattern,  or  too  many  of  a 
color,  BVD  says,  “We’ll  take  it  back’’ 
BVD  philosophy  is  to  have  a  con¬ 
tinuing  interest  after  the  goods  are  in 
the  store  and  speed  the  sale  of  men’s 
underwear  by  displays  that  help  move 
goods  faster.  Hence: 


SECOND,  BVD  ESTABLISHED  A  RETAIL 
PRICE  designed  to  appeal  to  85  per  cent 
of  men’s  wear  purchasers.  The  prices 
for  BVD  shorts  and  shirts  are  psycho¬ 
logically  right  to  appeal  to  customers. 
In  addition,  BVD  underwear  prices  are 
Fair  Traded,  eliminating  the  problems 
of  price  cutting  since  BVD  polices 
its  prices  vigorously. 

All  of  the  above  factors  were  em¬ 
ployed  to  create  the  right  items  at  the 
right  price— but  the  BVD  program  goes 
far  beyond  this  to  move  more  goods 
across  more  store  counters. 

THIRD,  BVD  DEVISED  PACKAGES 
WHICH  WOULD  SELL  MORE  UNITS.  A 

“3  for  ...”  price  structure  had  been 
discovered  as  the  best  put-up  quan¬ 
tity  for  extra  sales.  That  is  why  a 
“3  for  .  .  .”  package  was  created  to 
be  a  silent  salesman.  The  package  is 
so  designed  that  the  garment  is  easily 
identified  and  the  features  of  the  items 
are  clearly  f>ointed  out.  Tested  in 


FIRH,  BVD  PRODUCED  OUTSTAND¬ 
ING  SELF-SELECTION  FIXTURES.  The 

BVD  merchandise  scouts  examined 
dozens  of  stores  and  hundreds  of  store 
fixtures  to  learn  which  were  most 
effective  for  self-selling  and  yet  blended 
into  the  proper  character  of  the  store. 
They  w'ere  determined  not  to  create 
anything  which  made  department  and 
specialty  stores  look  like  the  super  mar¬ 
ket  establishments  or  low-end  stores. 
From  this  study  a  new’  concept  and  a 
new  series  of  different  fixture  styles 
were  born  which  are  flexible  and  adapt¬ 
able  for  different  kinds  of  stores  for 
different  situations  within  stores. 

SIXTH,  BVD  MERCHANDISE-TRAINED 
ITS  OWN  SALES  STAFF  TO  HELP 
STORES  WITH  THEIR  MERCHANDISING 
AND  PROMOTION.  The  big  philoso¬ 
phy  behind  BVD  is  that  ei^eiy  store 
problem  is  a  BVD  problem.  With  this 
in  mind,  each  BVD  salesman  is  trained 
to  help  stores  with  their  fixturing 


problems,  display  problems,  invenioiy 
and  stock  control  methods  to  keep 
store  inventories  at  minimums  consist¬ 
ent  to  the  proper  flow  of  merchandise. 
These  men  show'  store  sales  staffs  how 
to  sell  more.  They  advise  on  how  to 
keep  the  retail  turnover  at  a  maximum. 
All  BVD  accounts  throughout  the 
country  are  using  these  services  regu¬ 
larly  and  find  them  indisjiensable  to  a 
sound  merchandising  and  sales  pro¬ 
motion  job. 

SEVENTH,  BVD  RETAIL  ADVERTISING 
HELPS  ARE  GEARED  TO  HELP  STORES 
PROMOTE.  BVD  knows  that  a  continu¬ 
ous  campaign  of  consumer  advertising 
in  magazines  anti  newspa|>ers  is  not 
enough.  To  get  customers  into  the 
retail  stores  to  buy  BVD  underwear  is 
recognized  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
picture.  With  this  in  mind,  complete 
kits  of  retail-minded  advertising  and 
sales  promotion  helps  were  created. 
These  kits  include  mats,  all  pre-tested 
for  maximum  consumer  impact,  glossy 
photographs  of  the  merchandise  aiul 
the  mats  for  stores  which  w’ant  to  cre¬ 
ate  their  own  art  work,  suggested  ad¬ 
vertising  layouts,  direct  mail  stuffers 
for  charge  statement  enclosures  and 
other  similar  items.  A  new  kit  is 
brought  out  for  each  season,  and  BVD 
is  now  working  on  its  fourth  kit. 

WHAT  THIS  MEANS  TO  YOU.  This 
is*  a  completely  conceived  program 
for  stores.  BVD  knows,  selfishly,  that 
when  they  help  stores  they  help  them¬ 
selves.  New  methods  are  explored 
continuously  and  new  techniques  are 
being  discovered  to  increase  store  sales 
of  men’s  underwear.  It  is  this  knowl¬ 
edge  that  any  store  automatically  buys 
every  time  they  order  underwear  from 
BVD. 

The  BVD  organization  maintains 
an  “open  door”  policy.  Anytime  any 
stores  have  any  problems  in  merchan¬ 
dising  and  selling  more  men’s  under¬ 
wear,  they  are  most  cordially  invited 
to  stop  in  and  see  (or  phone,  write 
or  wire)  SOL  KITTAY,  President, 
BVD,  265  Madison  venue.  New  York, 
New  York. 
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Union  Welfare  Funds 


Abuses  in  their  administration;  nee<I  for  legislative  control; 
principles  and  provisions  of  effective  legislation 


By  George  Plant 

Manager,  Store  Management  ami  Personnel  Groups 


¥  TN  ION  health  and  welfare  funds 
^  have  become  “big  business.”  Their 
proper  administration  and  control  to 
assme  the  rights  and  benefits  of  em¬ 
ployees  is  a  major  issue  facing  all 
business. 

riiese  welfare  programs  are  of  pri- 
niarv  importance  to  unions  in  preserv¬ 
ing  and  expanding  their  memberships. 
They  are  the  source  of  great  financial 
strength  and,  because  so,  of  tempta¬ 
tions  to  corruption,  fraud  and  mis¬ 
management.  Present  laws— both  fed¬ 
eral  and  state— are  inade(|uate  to  in¬ 
sure  proper  ami  efficient  management. 
New  legislation  is  needed  particularly 
at  the  federal  level  and  promises  to  he 
a  major  issue  before  this  CJongress. 

Though  they  have  been  a  concern 
to  management  since  the  late  1800’s, 
the  last  12  years  have  produced  a  tre¬ 
mendous  impetus  in  the  growth  of 
these  funds.  During  World  War  II, 
the  War  Labor  Board’s  favorable  atti¬ 
tude  towards  fringe  l)enefits  stimulated 
the  development  of  health  and  welfare 
programs.  The  Wage  Stabilization 
Boaid  during  the  Korean  emergency 
gave  them  another  boost  by  exempting 
such  benefits  from  wage  restrictions. 
The  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
recognized  them  as  an  appropriate  bar¬ 
gaining  subject  between  management 
and  unions.  Ca)urts  have  upheld  the 
Board’s  jiosition. 

Many  employers,  in  keeping  with 
social  trends,  have  instituted  welfare 
programs  of  their  own  on  behalf  of 
their  employees.  But  the  unions  have 
been  particularly  active  in  establishing 


their  own  programs,  controlled  by 
them  but  usually  financed  by  the  em¬ 
ployers.  They  have  persuaded  manage¬ 
ment  to  contribute  a  percentage  of 
payroll  to  finance  the  cost,  reserving 
the  right  of  exclusive  management  and 
control. 

The  Labor  Management  Relations 
.\ct  ret ognized  the  danger  of  unilateral 
control  of  funds  from  these  programs, 
where  negotiatetl,  and  required  that 
they  should  be  administered  etpially 
l)y  management  as  well  as  the  union. 
But  provisions  of  the  .\ct  do  not  apply 
to  union  programs  previously  estab¬ 
lished  and  are  not  adequate  in  con¬ 
trolling  new  jjrograms  negotiated.  In 
many  instances  management  has 
ducked  its  responsibility  under  the 
Act  either  because  it  did  not  want  to 
l.'e  l;othered  with  administrative  prob¬ 
lems  or  because  it  could  not  resist 
union  pressure  for  exclusive  control. 
The  Ptdrlic  Health  Service  reportetl 
that  in  1953  beween  9  and  10  million 
union  members  (approximately  two- 
thiuls  of  all  union  meml;ershi|j)  were 
provided  with  some  tyjre  of  health  and 
welfare  benefit  under  a  negotiated 
jjlan.  Of  this  group,  seven  million  re¬ 
ceived  hospital  benefits  while  fi.a  mil¬ 
lion  received  medical  benefits. 

Magnitude  of  the  Funds.  \Vhile  col¬ 
lective  bargaining  has  been  a  stimulus 
to  the  growth  of  such  plans,  the  Health 
Information  Foundation  recently  re¬ 
ported  that  over  87  million  people  (or 
57  per  cent  of  the  population)  have 
some  hospital  insurance.  Seventy-four 


million  people  (over  48  per  cent)  have 
some  tyjje  of  surgical  or  other  medical 
coverage  (4,900,000  of  this  group  have 
rather  complete  physician’s  service). 
Eighty  per  cent  of  the  families  with 
health  insurance  obtained  such  insur¬ 
ance  through  their  place  of  work  or 
ihrough  the  employee  group  with 
which  they  were  associated. 

Employers  are  the  chief  contributors 
to  such  plans.  The  Federal  Reserve 
Boaicl  recently  reported  that  over  S19 
billion  has  been  contributed  to  such 
plans.  Other  estimates  indicate  that 
the  amount  may  total  as  much  as  $22 
billion.  This  fund  equals  and  mav 
exceed  the  SI 9  billion  trust  fund  of 
the  Federal  Social  Security  System. 
Fhe  majority  of  these  reserve  funds 
are  set  aside  to  provide  pension  bene¬ 
fits.  I'heir  very  size  reveals  the  tre 
mendous  influence  which  can  be  wield¬ 
ed  by  individuals  responsible  for  the 
control  of  such  funds.  It  really  is  big 
business. 

Serious  Issues  Involved.  Fhese  wel¬ 
fare  funds  were  purportedly  set  up  to 
protect  enqjloyees  against  financial 
losses  due  to  sickness,  accidents  and 
hospitalization.  'Fhe  benefits,  whether 
unilaterally  given  or  negotiated,  repre¬ 
sent  a  form  of  “wages”  for  employees. 
As  such  they  are  inqjortant  to  the 
worker,  who  should  be  assured  the 
maximum  benefits  possible  through 
sound  and  honest  administration. 

If  the  union  leadership  does  not 
provide  sound,  ethical  administration 
of  these  funds,  employees  suffer.  .\n 
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Union  Health  and  Welfare  Funds  {Continued) 


employee,  over  a  period  o£  time,  de¬ 
velops  a  real  or  "vested”  interest  in 
benefits  provided  under  such  plans. 
When  it  is  unilaterally  administered 
by  the  union,  the  leaders  of  the  union 
have  an  effective  weapon  for  both  con¬ 
trolling  and  disciplining  their  mem¬ 
bers.  A  union  member  who  chooses  to 
be  critical  of  his  union’s  leadership 
may  encounter  obstacles  and  delays  in 
receiving  the  benefits  due  him. 

Management  has  an  obvious  interest 
in  the  provision  of  negotiated  benefits. 
The  employer  is  interested  in  seeing 
that  the  employees  receive  the  maxi¬ 
mum  benefits  possible.  He  should  nor¬ 
mally  require  as  strict  an  accounting 
of  the  administration  of  such  funds  as 
of  his  own  operating  expenses. 

Frequently  unions  coerce  employers 
into  giving  them  the  power  of  attorney 
over  the  fund.  They  may  also  insist 
upon  employers’  accepting  trustees 
recommended  by  the  union.  Refusal 
to  do  so  may  bring  about  retaliatory 
action  against  employers.  The  possi¬ 
bility  of  such  action  does  not  negate 
the  employers’  responsibility  in  the 
management  of  such  funds. 

l^nilateral  action  in  providing  such 
benefits  by  management  is  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred  to  negotiation.  Where  an  em¬ 
ployer  provides  such  benefits  unilater¬ 
ally,  the  credit  accrues  directly  to  him. 
Where  a  union  obtains  these  benefits 
for  its  members  by  negotiation,  the 
ultimate  result  may  be  for  the  union 
to  replace  the  employer  in  the  loyalty 
of  the  employees. 

I’nions  seek  the  expansion  of  such 
funds.  They  realize  that,  in  addition 
to  the  benefits  these  funds  provide  for 
their  members,  they  also  give  the 
union  increasing  power.  They  pres¬ 
sure  for  their  own  programs  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  existing  management  plans  on 
benefits  which  management  is  willing 
to  provide  voluntarily  and  directly  to 
the  employees.  The  jxrtential  “slush 
funds,”  under  present  law,  may  be 
siphoned  off  for  use  in  extensive  or¬ 
ganizing  campaigns  and  for  the  per¬ 
sonal  profit  of  union  leaders.  The 
union  leader  seeking  additional  power 
personally  benefits  more  from  negoti¬ 
ating  such  benefits  than  in  obtaining 
higher  wages  for  his  members,  in  that 
he  may  control  the  funds  directly. 

S2 


Abuse  of  Funds.  Many  union  or  nego¬ 
tiated  programs  are  efficiently  and  hon¬ 
estly  administered  but  an  increasin  ; 
number  are  not.  Recent  investigations 
have  revealed  some  shocking  cases 
where  the  funds  have  been  misman¬ 
aged  and  used  for  purposes  other  than 
providing  benefits  for  the  employees 
.\  recent  study  by  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Insurance  reported 
that  while  73  of  135  funds  analyzetl 
were  operated  satisfactorily,  21  were 
“badly  run”  and  41  others  were  subject 
to  complaint. 

The  abuses  have  taken  many  forms. 
The  administration  of  the  RWDSU 
Local  923  fund  in  New  York  City  is 
an  example  of  the  misuse  of  welfare 
funds  involving  graft  and  diversion  of 
union  funds  for  purposes  other  than 
providing  welfare  benefits.  Samuel 
Rosenzweig,  president  of  Local  923, 
United  Culinary,  Bar  8c  Grill  Employ¬ 
ees,  was  recently  ousted  by  his  Inter¬ 
national  Union,  after  an  investigation 
of  his  union’s  fund  by  the  New  York 
State  Insurance  Department. 

It  was  determined  that  only  26  per 
cent  of  the  money  collected  for  provid¬ 
ing  benefits  over  a  four-year  period  was 
used  for  this  purpose.  Rosenzweig 
paid  himself  $79,225  and  his  assistant 
$30,031  out  of  $477,404  contributed 
during  this  time.  Total  administrative 
expenses  for  the  fund  amounted  to 
34.8  per  cent  of  its  income.  During 
one  particular  year  the  Local  923  fund 
paid  out  more  money  to  the  union 
president  and  his  assistant  than  it  did 
in  benefits  for  the  1200  restaurant  em¬ 
ployees  the  union  represented. 

Rosenzweig,  when  asked  about  joint 
administration  of  the  fund,  admitted 
that  the  joint  committee  met  once  a 
year  with  minutes  typed  in  advance 
to  approve  the  administration  of  the 
fund.  Under  questioning,  he  said: 
“I’ll  say  publicly  there’s  nothing  to 
running  a  union  today  but  handling 
the  welfare  fund.” 

Two  officers  of  New  York  RWDSU 
Local  1115,  Restaurant,  Luncheonette 
and  Soft  Drink  Employees  Union,  al¬ 
legedly  lived  a  gay  life  with  winters  in 
Florida  and  summer  vacations  in  the 
Catskills  and  Atlantic  City  on  union 
funds.  Approximately  33  per  cent  of 
the  money  contributed  to  the  fund 


during  1951-53  was  paid  out  lor  .ul- 
ministrative  expenses,  including  salar¬ 
ies  of  $13,000  for  each  officer  plus  a 
$65  weekly  expense  account  for  eadi. 
The  union  president  knew  very  little 
about  how  the  fund  should  be  admin¬ 
istered  while  the  secretary-treasurer 
spent  very  little  time  actually  working 
on  the  funtl.  These  men  also  were 
ousted. 

I  he  fund  of  New  York  Teamster 
Local  805  went  broke  after  $702,357 
had  been  contributed  to  it  over  a 
four-year  period.  The  fund  adminis¬ 
trator  invested  about  $160,000  in  prop¬ 
erty  reportedly  assessed  at  $10,000  and 
purchased  from  his  cousin  for  $85,000. 
The  property,  part  steep  mountainside 
and  part  swamp,  was  purchased  siqj- 
posedly  for  development  as  a  vacation 
resort  for  union  members.  The  fund 
administrator  was  guaranteed  a  job  for 
life  by  the  terms  of  the  welfare  fund 
agreement  at  a  salary  of  10  per  cent  of 
the  contributions  and  expenses  of  two 
per  cent.  The  1,250  members  of  the 
union  were  each  insured  for  $3,000 
while  the  key  officials  were  individual¬ 
ly  insured  for  $11,000.  .Administrative 
expenses  for  this  fund  also  approxi¬ 
mated  30  per  cent. 

Another  Teamster  Union  investiga¬ 
tion  by  the  New  York  Insurance  De¬ 
partment  revealed  that  while  its  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  fund  was  consid¬ 
ered  very  acceptable  and  the  enqiloyer 
trustees  responsible,  the  distribution 
of  dividends  and  commissions  was  sub¬ 
ject  to  criticism.  The  union  president, 
unknown  to  the  employer  trustees,  is 
leported  to  have  arranged  for  a 
“retention”  plan  with  the  insurance 
company  involved,  which  required 
payment  of  premiums  in  advance  with 
a  review  of  the  cost  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  At  that  time,  the  union  either 
paid  more,  if  necessary,  or  the  insur¬ 
ance  company  paid  dividends  to  the 
union. 

brother-in-law  of  the  president 
was  designated  as  the  underwriter  of 
the  plan.  Over  three  years  he  received 
$18,000  in  dividends.  When  the  fund 
was  later  placed  with  another  insur¬ 
ance  company,  the  agency  continued 
to  pay  commissions  to  this  individual. 

His  total  take,  counting  insurance 
dividends  and  split  commissions  from 
the  insurance  agency,  amounted  to 
$38,000.  (Continued  on  page  .34) 
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Union  Health  and  Welfare  Funds  (Continued) 


I'hese  are  only  a  few  of  the  many 
examples  which  have  been  revealed 
during  investigations  at  the  federal 
and  New  York  State  levels.  Congress¬ 
ional  Committee  investigations  have 
revealed  comparable  cases  of  misman¬ 
agement  and  fraud,  whether  in  the 
form  of  kickbacks,  union  officials  or 
relatives  on  insurance  company  pay¬ 
rolls  as  counsellors  or  advisors,  or  the 
diversion  of  funds  for  other  union 
purposes. 

Union  Goals.  The  finding  of  larceny 
and  fraud  in  fund  administration  is 
deplorable  in  itself  but  the  power  these 
huge  funds  give  to  unions  in  holding 
and  controlling  their  members  and 
in  financing  organizing  drives  and 
strikes  is  a  challenge  to  business  and 
to  the  public. 

Because  of  scandals  disclosed  and 
the  bad  publicity  resulting,  many 
unions  have  soft  pedaled  demands  for 
their  own  programs  and  for  increases 
in  contributions  from  employers,  hut 
it  is  merely  a  temporary  lull.  As  soon 
as  a  more  favorable  political  climate  is 
presented,  union  pressure  will  be  re¬ 
newed. 

Unfortunately,  many  non-unioni/cd 
employers  have  ignored  these  develop¬ 
ments  as  “no  problem  of  theirs.”  In 
doing  so,  they  are  handing  unions  a 
most  powerful  organizing  weapon. 
The  magnitude  of  these  funds  and  the 
manner  in  which  some  unions  are  in¬ 
vesting  them  is  placing  unions  on  both 
sides  of  the  bargaining  table.  Wall 
Street  brokers  are  currying  the  favor 
of  large  international  unions  with  bil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  in  their  funds  to  invest. 

The  Central  States  Conference  of 
Teamsters  Union,  now  engaged  in  an 
extensive  organizing  campaign  in 
Montgomery  W^ard  mail  order  stores 
and  mail  houses,  recently  invested  $1 
million  from  its  health  and  welfare 
I  funds  in  Montgomery  Ward  stock. 

1  This  may  not  have  an  immediate 

I  effect  upon  the  operation  of  Montgom¬ 

ery  Ward’s^-  but  it  does  highlight  a 
potential  problem  to  management  ex¬ 
isting  in  the  future  use  of  these  funds. 

The  Teamsters  also  are  known  to 
have  a  major  interest  in  the  Freuhauf 
Trailer  Company  and  the  Pacific  Fi¬ 
nance  Corporation  of  Los  .Angeles. 


The  United  Mine  Workers  owns  two 
major  banks  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
There  are  numerous  other  examples 
of  such  extensive  holdings  by  major 
unions  as  well  as  instances  in  which 
individual  union  leaders  have  invested 
personal  funds  to  become,  in  effect, 
business  owners  themselves. 

Need  for  Special  Legislation.  Proper 
and  public  accounting  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  these  funds  is  essential  if 
employees  covered  are  to  receive  the 
benefits  to  which  they  are  entitled. 
For  this,  sp>ecial  legislation  is  needed. 

State  insurance  laws  have  proved  to 
be  sadly  inadequate  for  the  proper 
supervision  of  such  funds  at  that  level. 
A  recent  Chamber  of  Commerce  sur¬ 
vey  on  state  insurance  laws  affecting 
employee  fjension  and  welfare  funds 
reveals  that  less  than  five  states  have 
laws  regulating  employee  welfare 
funds. 

The  absence  of  such  state  legislation 
reveals  the  need  for  extended  federal 
law's  that  would  provide  the  needed 
controls.  Federal  legislation  of  these 
funds  seems  more  practical  than  state 
legislation  in  that  many  of  the  funds 
established  by  international  unions 
cut  across  state  lines— some  covering 
employees  in  every  state  in  the  union. 
The  Labor  Management  Relations  .\ct 
merely  provides  for  joint  administra¬ 
tion.  It  does  not  provide  for  specific 
regulation  and  control  of  such  funds. 

Principles  That  Should  Be  Included. 

Welfare  funds  should  be  placed  under 
the  same  regulatory  conditions  as 
those  imposed  upon  insurance  com¬ 
panies.  Such  regulations  would  have 
to  be  tailored  to  the  specific  adminis¬ 
trative  problems  existing  in  welfare 
funds  that  might  differ  from  those  in 
insurance  companies. 

The  impartial  administration  of 
such  funds  should  be  guaranteed  by 
the  appointment  of  a  neutral  trustee 
by  a  district  court.  This  trustee  would 
have  the  deciding  vote  in  any  decis¬ 
ions  relative  to  the  administration  of 
the  union  funds.  Such  an  impartial 
appointment  should  insure  effective 
and  objective  administration  of  these 
funds. 

Joint  administration  of  the  funds. 


where  unions  are  involved,  should  he 
made  mandatory,  with  employers  be¬ 
ing  held  equally  responsible  for  souiul 
administration.  A  worker’s  right  to 
fund  benefits  should  be  fully  prolei  t- 
ed.  Legislation  should  be  passed  to 
prohibit  unions  from  w'ithdrawing  the 
worker’s  rights  to  such  benefits  as  a 
disciplinary  measure. 

Reports  on  die  operation  of  sudt 
funds  should  be  made  to  an  appropii- 
ate  governmental  agency.  The  infor¬ 
mation  provided  in  these  reports 
should  be  specific  with  reference  to 
income,  expenditures,  commissions, 
benefits  received  by  employees  and 
changes  in  fund  administration  that 
may  have  developed.  These  reports 
should  be  available  for  public  inspec¬ 
tion. 

No  union  or  employer  representa¬ 
tive,  by  association  with  an  insurance 
agency  or  broker,  should  jrersonally 
benefit  from  the  payment  of  insurance 
premiums  or  other  disbursements  of 
the  funds.  Every  effort  should  be  made 
to  insure  that  the  funds  are  used  only 
for  the  purpose  intended,  i.e.,  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  maximum  amount  of 
benefits  possible  to  employees.  Both 
the  union  and  the  management  should 
lie  held  legally  responsible  for  any  mis¬ 
use  of  funds. 

The  unions  should  provide  their 
members  with  detailed  reports  annu¬ 
ally  on  the  administration  of  their 
funds.  Such  reports  should  provide 
the  same  kind  of  information  that  is 
made  available  to  the  governmental 
agency  responsible  for  supervising  the 
control  of  such  funds.  New  legislation 
should  not  pre-empt  exclusively  the 
rights  of  states  to  enact  supplementary 
regulations. 

The  recent  campaigns  initiated  be¬ 
latedly  by  the  unions  to  improve  the 
operation  of  their  funds  are  encourag¬ 
ing  but  so  far  they  have  not  Ijeen 
particularly  effective. 

Loopholes  still  exist  that  make  it 
possible  for  these  funds  m  be  admin¬ 
istered  improperly.  Legislation  there¬ 
fore  must  be  passed  scr  that  these  loop¬ 
holes  can  be  closed,  and  so  that  the 
many  abuses  that  have  CKcurred  in 
recent  years  can  be  eliminated.  In 
that  way,  employees  will  have  some 
assurance  they  will  receive  the  bene¬ 
fits  to  which  they  are  entitled,  and  for 
which  they  and  their  employers  pay. 
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SEtVICEhllCIS  ABOUE 

ABBICS 

All  Soiled  Fabrics  Invite  Moth  Damage 


OECENT  experiments  by  a  well 
known  textile  testing  laboratory 
have  thrown  new  light  on  a  phase  of 
the  moth  damage  problem  that  is  not 
generally  known— that  when  certain 
food  and  animal  stains  are  present,  all 
apparel  fabrics  are  vulnerable  to  attack 
by  moth  larvae,  not  just  w'ool  alone. 

Wool  and  other  hair  fibers  are  the 
best  known  victims  of  moth  infesta¬ 
tion,  but  these  tests  show  that  cotton, 
nylon,  rayon,  acetate,  acrilan  and  vir¬ 
tually  all  vegetable  and  man  made 
fibers  may  be  badly  damaged  also 
when  in  a  soiled  condition. 

The  National  Institute  of  Dryclean¬ 
ing  reports  that  it  has  long  been  aware 
of  the  relationship  of  soil  to  textile 
fiber  damage  by  moth  larvae.  In  its 
Garment  .Analysis  Service,  which  in¬ 
vestigates  many  hundreds  of  damage 
claims  a  month,  about  half  of  some 
60  insect  damage  cases  usually  handled 
in  this  perifKl  involve  non-wool  prod¬ 
ucts.  The  Institute  expressed  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  while  it  could  not  be  certain 
about  the  identity  of  insect  life  causing 
damage,  chances  are  that  the  bulk  of 
these  cases  of  fabric  damage  showing 
characteristic  evidences  of  chewing  is 
the  work  of  moth  larvae. 

In  the  discussion,  “Mothproofing 
Processes”  which  appeared  in  the  Sep¬ 
tember  1951  issue  of  Stores,  an  indica¬ 
tion  was  given  of  the  vulnerability  of 
non-wool  fibers  in  wool  blends  to  moth 
damage.  Reference  was  made  in  that 
article  to  tests  showing  that  the  actual 
physical  damage  to  25  per  cent  wool 
blanket  fabrics  was  even  greater  than 
on  100  per  cent  wool  blanket  cloth. 


The  larvae  were  found  not  to  have 
consumed  the  non-wool  content  of  the 
test  samples,  but  to  have  cut  through 
it  to  get  to  the  w’ool.  It  may  be  seen 
then  that  as  the  food  content  of  the 
fabric  is  reduced  the  greater  the  dam¬ 
age  will  be  in  satisfying  the  nutritive 
requirements  of  the  larvae. 

Just  as  wool  or  other  hair  products 
are  a  source  of  food  for  moth  larvae, 
so  are  certain  kinds  of  human  food  a 
source  of  nutritive  substance.  Gravy, 
egg,  butter  and  other  protein  type 
stains  are  actually  as  gootl  a  source  of 
fcHxl  to  the  larvae  as  wool,  although  • 
not  as  plentiful.  But  to  consume  this 
food,  the  larvae  will  destroy  by  inges¬ 
tion  or  cutting  all  non-food  material 
in  their  w'ay. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  100 
per  cent  wool  samples  included  in  the 
tests  which  had  been  treated  for  moth 
resistance  were  not  damaged  in  any 
way  by  the  larvae.  The  treatment  was 
.\muno,  a  product  of  Merkt  &  Co. 
Because  the  wool  itself  was  rendered 
completely  unpalatable  with  .\muno, 
it  w'as  not  ingested  or  otherwise  de¬ 
stroyed  even  though  attractive  food 
was  present. 

In  various  studies  of  the  life  cycle 
of  the  “webbing  clothes  moth”  and  the 
familiar  carpet  beetle  or  Buffalo  moth, 
the  larvae  have  been  carefully  observed 
to  actually  take  into  their  digestive  sys¬ 
tems  but  not  consume,  all  kinds  of 
non-nutritive  material,  a  process  called 
ingestion.  Thus,  cotton  and  most  other 
fibers  may  be  ingested  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties  as  the  larvae  consumes  and  digests 
the  food  it  finds  in  a  garment. 


The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from 
these  tests  and  other  reported  informa¬ 
tion  on  moth  damage  are: 

(1)  Complete  protection  against 
damage  to  non-wool  fabrics  can 
be  had  simply  by  keeping  gar¬ 
ments  in  a  clean  condition,  espe 
cially  when  stored  away  undis¬ 
turbed  for  long  periods. 

(2)  All-wool  fabrics  and  wool 
blends  with  other  fibers  are  best 
protected  when  treated  with  a 
good  moth  resistant  finish. 

.Most  drycleaners  are  equipped  to¬ 
day  to  treat  wool  gannents  for  moth 
resistance  and  the  textile  industry 
offers  mill-applied  finishes  like  .\mu- 
iio  that  provide  lasting  protection 
through  repeated  drycleanings.  How¬ 
ever,  the  degree  of  permanence  of 
these  mill  finishes  depends  in  large 
measure  on  how  well  they  are  applied. 
Those  that  are  backed  by  thorough 
(piality  control  checks  are  the  most 
dependable. 

The  question  frequently  is  asked 
whether  the  proprietary  treatments  for 
use  in  the  home  are  effective  moth 
damage  preventatives.  Such  products 
fall  into  two  classifications— those  that 
kill  the  larva  or  egg,  and  those  that 
render  the  wool  unattractive  to  eat. 
Most  of  them  are  the  former  type. 
These  may  be  described  also  as  asphyx¬ 
iants  or  insecticides  such  as  naptha 
flakes,  paradichlorobenzene  and  killer 
type  sprays.  However,  these  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  toxic  to  destroy  living  organ¬ 
isms  only  when  used  exactly  as  direct¬ 
ed.  Moreover,  once  the  article  is  re¬ 
moved  from  this  protection  the  threat 
of  moth  damage  returns.  Both  dry- 
cleaner  and  textile  mill-applied  fin¬ 
ishes  have  the  advantage  of  continuing 
protection,  at  least  until  the  finish  is 
lenewed  (depending  on  type  of  finish). 

It  is  well  to  point  out  here  that  dry- 
cleaniug  not  only  cleans  a  garment  free 
of  soils  that  are  attractive  to  larvae, 
but  it  also  completely  kills  off  any  eggs 
or  larvae  present  at  the  time  of  clean¬ 
ing.  Thereafter,  storage  in  a  clean, 
non-infested  air-tight  enclosure  such  as 
a  completely  sealed  gaiment  bag,  or 
closet,  will  do  a  good  job  of  protection. 
The  advantage  of  special  moth  resist¬ 
ant  finishes  is  that  careful  storage  pre¬ 
cautions  are  not  absolutely  essential. 

[Service  Facts  .About  Fabrics 
continued  on  page  38] 
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Because  of  the  multitude  of  problems  which  confront  the  head 
of  every  department  store  it  is  quite  natural  that  "little 
things"  are  often  overlooked. 

Yet  the  so-called  "little  things"  maybe  bigger  contributors 
than  is  generally  realized  to  volume  and  surely  to  net  profit. 

Here  are  a  few  little-known  but  significant  facts  about  one 
group  of  the  "little  things"  which  add  up  to  important  volume: 
Sewing  Notions*. 

Sewing  notions  contribute  almost  one -third  of  total 
notion  sales. 

Sewing  notions  contribute  a  larger  percentage  of  volume 
than  13  other  departments  such  as  small  leather  goods, 
umbrellas,  cameras-photo  equipment,  radios  and  phono¬ 
graphs,  pictures-frames-mirrors,  etc. 

Sewing  notions  produce  a  gross  margin  5%  higher  than 
notions  in  general  and  8%  higher  than  total  store. 

The  "button"  classification  of  sewing  notions  exceeds 
the  gross  margin  of  the  entire  notion  department 
by  10%  .  .  .  and  the  gross  margin  of  the  store  as  a 
whole  by  1 3%  . 

These  facts  will  undoubtedly  bring  to  your  mind  the  question: 
"Is  my  store  taking  full  advantage  of  the  volume  and  profit 
potential  of  these  "little  things"? 

Of  course,  our  77  years  of  button  know-how  is  at  your  service 
to  help  you  get  the  maximum  in  volume  and  profit  from  the 
button  classification  in  your  notion  department.  We  shall  be 
glad  to  put  it  at  your  disposal. 


Cordially, 

Paul  Heilman,  President 
B.  Blumenthal  &  Co.  ,  Inc. 


•from  a  study  made  for  us  by  Russell  W.  Allen  Co.,  foremost  retail  research  organization. 
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Tested  Performance  of  Nylon  Zippers 


article  entitled  “Quality  Con- 
trol  in  Zippers”  which  appeared  in 
this  section  of  Storks  in  our  Novem¬ 
ber  issue  contained  some  statements 
about  the  unsatisfactory  performance 
of  “plastic”  zippers  of  the  tyjje  that 
appeared  on  the  market  before  and 
during  World  War  II.  These  zippers 
were  made  of  unsuitable  materials,  too 
brittle  to  perform  satisfactorily  and 
also  likely  to  fuse  under  the  heat  of  a 
pressing  iron  or  to  dissolve  in  cleaning 
fluids.  So  fas  as  we  know,  they  are  not 
being  produced  now  by  any  U.  S.  firm, 
(though  we  have  had  recent  reports 
that  imported  zippers  of  this  kind  are 
coming  into  the  market  in  Canada  and 
in  this  country). 

However,  it  has  been  brought  to  our 
attention  that  the  statements  in  our 
article  about  plastic  zippers  might  be 
construed  as  applying  to  all  non- 
metallic  zippers.  To  correct  any  such 
impression,  we  print  the  following  ex¬ 
tracts  from  a  letter  from  Harry  Waldes, 
executive  vice  president  of  Waldes- 
Kohinoor,  Inc.,  manufacturer  of  the 
Waldes  Nylon-Zip  slide  fastener,  a 
well  established  high  quality  product: 

“.  .  .  the  Waldes  Nylon-Zip  slide 
fastener  . . .  may  be  termed,  technically, 
a  plastic  zipper.  [Therefore,]  although 
the  statements  about  plastic  zippers 
made  in  Stores  do  not  inclutle  nylon 
we  feel  that  the  article  may  prove  dam 
aging  to  us,  inasmuch  as  it  may  prejii 
dice  readers  against  the  use  of  all  plas¬ 
tic  zippers,  and  so  discourage  purchase 
and  acceptance  of  our  Waldes  Nylon- 
Zip. 

“On  the  basis  of  (a)  tests  made  in 
our  own  laboratories,  (b)  tests  made 
by  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co., 
Inc.,  from  whom  we  |)urchase  the 
nylon  used  in  the  zipper,  (c)  tests  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  National  Institute  of 
Cleaning  and  Dyeing,  Silver  Spring, 
Md.,  and  (d)  reports  from  customers 
and  others  using  the  zipper,  we  can 
state  categorically  that: 

“1.  Waldes  Nylon-Zip  may  be 
subjected  to  commercial  dry 
cleaning  and  pressing  without 
‘dire  consequences.’ 

“2.  The  fastener  will  not  dissolve 
in  cleaning  fluids  used  in 
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“3. 


commercial  dry  cleaning  es¬ 
tablishments. 

The  parts  will  not  fuse  from 
the  heat  of  pressing.  I'he 
fastener  will  withstand  direct 
heat  up  to  360°  F.  and  has  a 
melting  point  of  504°  F.,  al¬ 
most  200°  higher  than  the 
temperature  in  laundry 
presses. 


“4.  While  nylon  has  a  higher 
hardness  value  than  other 
flexible  thermoplastics,  it  is 
hornlike  rather  than  brittle 
in  nature.  This  factor,  com 
bined  with  nylon’s  low  coefft 
cient  of  friction,  contributes 
to  the  material’s  suitability 
to  slide  fastener  construction 
“5.  Any  list  of  ‘accepted’  materi 
als  for  zipper  teeth  should  in 
elude  the  nylon  (Zytel)  which 
is  usetl  in  the  Waldes  Nylon 
Zip.” 


A  British  View  of  Expenses  (Continued  from  page  28) 

taking  some  getting  used  to.  House 


a  director-controlled  company  and 
can’t  have  a  pension.  You  will  be  un¬ 
able  to  pay  your  mother-in-law’s  death 
duties  except  by  selling  the  company. 
So  why  yvait;  sell  now  and  go  and  play 
golf! 

Statistical  Comparisons 

Through  the  kindness  of  Donald 
Barber,  the  Retail  Distributors  Associ¬ 
ation  Secretary,  I  offer  you  a  statistical 
table  (page  24)  in  which  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  relate  your  operating 
returns  with  ours.  Don’t  let  us  be  led 
into  making  facile  comparisons  of  the 
relative  efficiency  of  American  and 
British  stores  on  the  basis  of  their 
figures.  They  are  representative  of 
very'  different  conditions. 

The  difference  in  jjayroll  expense  is 
accounted  for  partly  by  the  level  of 
wages  and  partly  by  the  smaller  num¬ 
ber  employed  volume  for  volume.  The 
average  number  of  transactions  per 
person  employed  in  my  business  is 
3,580.  In  Britain  it  is  said  to  average 
5,000  as  against  3,500  shown  in  Pro¬ 
fessor  McNair’s  figures.  Perhaps  this 
only  shows  that  .Americans  expect 
more  individual  attention  or  take 
longer  to  sell  to  than  the  British. 

Pensions  are  higher  and  ailvertising 
loyver  liecause  of  special  conditions 
yvithin  our  two  countries. 

The  lack  of  any  accurate  informa¬ 
tion  on  Real  Estate  costs  bothers  us 
both.  Your  estimates  are  nearer  the 
true  cost  than  ours.  As  you  know, 
there  has  been  a  considerable  fall  in 
the  value  of  money  in  Britain,  espe¬ 
cially  between  1946  and  1951.  Conse¬ 
quently  land  and 'building  have  risen 
in  terms  of  money  to  values  that  are 


property  changes  hands  at  two  and 
one-  half  to  three  times  the  1939  price. 
Downtown  (City)  shopping  sites  have 
a  scarcity  value  that  puts  them  higher 
than  this  in  our  densely  |X)pulated  in¬ 
dustrial  island,  where  development 
according  to  a  free  market  is  severely 
circumscribed  by  a  rigid  system  of 
town  planning  by  authorities. 

Stores  have  been  sold  too  cheap  be¬ 
cause  of  a  failure  to  realize  the  true 
worth  of  land  and  buildings  in  terms 
of  1954  pounds.  Many  a  profit  that 
looks  substantial  in  comparison  w’ith 
1939  on  owner-occupied  sites  might 
yvell  melt  away  if  charged  with  the 
appropriate  rent  today  and  the  inter¬ 
est  on  the  capital  value  of  the  build¬ 
ings. 

I'here  are  as  yet  few  rents  at  1954 
values.  The  delay  by  the  Government 
in  the  re-valuation  for  local  taxes 
(rates)  makes  this  a  useless  criterion 
of  value.  The  Income  Tax  on  prop>erty 
(Schedule  A)  follows  the  local  tax  as¬ 
sessment  and  is  equally  valueless.  .Ac¬ 
cordingly,  we  have  no  means  of  determ¬ 
ining  what  our  Real  Estate  costs  really 
are.  The  true  value  of  our  capital 
assets  employed  is  giving  some  of  us 
a  low  temperature  worry  in  the  privacy 
of  our  board  rooms. 

One  may  safely  guess  that  the  higher 
net  gain  shown  by  British  stores  is 
largely  due  to  rent  and  interest  from 
owner  occupation  and  not  from  trad¬ 
ing  profit.  A  net  gain  of  about  2i/2  per 
cent  is  probably  as  much  as  any  stable 
community  is  going  to  pay  the  oper¬ 
ators  of  its  stores;  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  is  as  little  as  the  operators  will 
accept  to  do  the  job. 
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There  are  bows... and  bows... and  bows... 
but  only  does  everything 

to  give  you  gift  packages 

wrspped  in  beauty!”  i 


and  only  the  Satintone  bow  machine 
winds  perfect  bows  everytime 


Now  you  can  feature  excitingly  glamorous  bows  to  make  your  gift 
packages  outstanding,  and  build  your  store's  reputation  for  quality. 
With  the  time-saving  Satintone  Bow  Machine  you  can  produce 
perfect  bows  in  volume  at  low  cost,  even  with  inexperienced  help. 
After  brief  training,  your  personnel  can  wind  two  bows  a  minute, 
using  %  ",  1 14  "  and  now  V2  "  width  Satintone,  without  waste  of  an 
inch  of  material.  Slow  periods  can  be  utilized  to  make  up  bows 
for  your  rush  hours.  Saves  time,  saves  material,  saves  money. 
Guaranteed  for  life. 


with  purchase  of 
48  bolts  of  !  i',  4 

and  or  ^4'  and  or 
Ih'  Satintone 


Second  bolt 
attachment 

$3.50 


Here  is  your  complete  prestige-building 
"wrapped  in  beauty’'  program  . . . 

■  lustrous  SATINTONE  the  only  tie 
that . . .  sticks  to  itself . . .  curls . . . 
strips  into  narrower  widths . . .  and 
is  the  same  on  both  sides 

■  curling  cotton  ribbonette  . . .  the  ever  popular  tie 

■  beautifully  styled  counter  roll  papers 

■  prestyled  gift  packages... with  cost  predetermined 

■  blue  prints ...  for  model  gift  wrap  stations 

■  informative  gift  tying  brochures...  for  your  store 
personnel . . .  plus  merchandising  ideas, 

from  America's  leaders  in  gift  merchandising 
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Store  and  Personnelj^Monogers 
Will  Meet  on^Harvard  Campus 

A  new  kind  of  retail  convention  is  in  the  making. 

The  pioneers  are  NRDGA's  Store  Management  and 
Personnel  Groups,  which  will  hold  workshop  con¬ 
ferences,  utilizing  the  case  method  approach,  in 
small  group  meetings.  The  Harvard  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administration  is  cooperating. 


A  S  a  challenging  departure  from 
their  usual  type  of  Mid-Year  Con¬ 
vention,  the  Store  Management  and 
Personnel  Groups  are  planning  sep¬ 
arate  workshops  next  June  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business 
Administration.  These  two  workshops, 
running  concurrently,  are  scheduled 
for  June  21,  22  and  23,  1955.  They 
will  cover  major  store  management 
and  personnel  problems  of  the  kinds 
that  are  met  by  both  large  and  small 
stores. 

The  case  method  approach  will  be 
used  in  both  instances.  Delegates  will 
be  divided  into  small  discussion  groups 
of  15  to  20  individuals,  by  size  of  stores 
they  represent.  Discussion  leaders  will 
be  carefully  selected  from  our  own 
trade  and  will  receive  advance  training 
by  Harvard  officials.  They  will  be 
outstanding  op>erating  personnel  and 
other  store  executives,  thoroughly  ex- 
p)erienced  in  store  problems  and  dy¬ 
namic  and  objective  in  handling  con¬ 
ferences. 

Each  workshop  will  present  ten  case 
studies  on  major  store  op)erating  prob¬ 
lems  and  p)ersonnel  problems  resp)ec- 
tively.  The  area  covered  by  these  cases 
as  tentatively  planned  is  outlined  later. 
■Arrangements  have  been  made  to 
house  delegates  in  dormitories  on  the 
campus  where  meals  and  refreshments 
will  be  provided  through  school  facil¬ 
ities.  However,  hotel  facilities  will  be 
available  nearby  for  those  who  prefer 
such  accommodations. 
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Why  the  Workshop  Approach?  The 

directors  of  both  Groups  feel  that  the 
workshop  approach  with  its  small  con¬ 
ference  groups  will  promote  more 
thorough  and  free  exchange  of  store 
experience  than  is  possible  in  the  nor¬ 
mal  type  of  convention  program.  It 
not  only  permits  but  requires  the  full 
participation  of  every  one  in  each  con¬ 
ference  group.  The  delegates  will 
really  do  the  w’ork.  Conference  leaders 
will  not  be  speakers  but  rather  com¬ 
pletely  objective  in  bringing  out  all 
phases  of  the  problems  for  delegate 
analysis  and  findings. 

The  case  method  will  facilitate  the 
thorough  exploration  of  each  of  the 
major  problem  areas  covered.  The  as¬ 
sistance  and  participation  of  Harvard 
faculty  members  trained  in  the  case 
approach  will  bring  expert  guidance 
in  handling  and  stimulating  discus¬ 
sion. 

By  placing  the  workshop  on  campus, 
delegates  will  be  held  together,  for 
maximum  participation  in  informal 
small  group  discussions  of  their  own 
making  between  conference  sessions 
and  in  the  evenings.  Experience  has 
shown  that  these  informal  group 
discussions,  better  known  as  “bull 
sessions,”  are  as  valuable  as  the  actual 
conference  meetings.  Lounge  and  room 
facilities  in  the  dormitories  will  pro¬ 
vide  ample  opportunity  for  such  gath¬ 
erings. 

These  are  going  to  be  hard  working 
seminars  but  considerably  more  in¬ 
formative  and  productive  than  the 


usual  convention  approach.  Fhe  goal 
is  not  to  arrive  at  a  single  best  answer 
on  each  case  study  problem  but  to 
develop  varied  approaches  and  solu¬ 
tions  to  problems  presented.  Particip,!- 
tion  will  develop  and  sharpen  execu¬ 
tive  skills  in  analyzing,  fact-finding, 
and  making  management  decisions  on 
their  own  store  problems.  Indirectly, 
delegates  will  be  exposed  to  conference 
leadership  methods  and  technic]  ues 
which  they  can  apply  in  their  own 
stores. 

Advance  interest  in  this  workshop 
approach  among  members  who  have 
heard  about  it  has  been  high  and 
enthusiastic.  This  is  true  particularly 
of  medium  size  and  smaller  stores.  It 
jjiesages  a  wide  and  representative  par¬ 
ticipation  by  members, 

Planning  Committee  Activity.  Special 
Planning  C^ommittees  for  each  Group 
have  been  working  on  this  seminar  for 
four  months  and  have  met  frequently. 
Members  of  the  Store  Management 
Workshop  Planning  Committee  are: 
Chairman,  William  E.  Shamski,  Stix, 
Baer  &  Fuller  Co.;  Paul  C.  Cole,  Macv’s 
Kansas  City;  S.  f.  Fosdick,  Wieboldt 
Stores,  Inc.;  Read  jenkins,  The  }.  L. 
Hudson  Co.;  Thomas  P.  Liston,  Man- 
tlel  Brothers,  and  Virgil  Martin,  (Par¬ 
son  Pirie  Scott  &:  Co. 

The  Personnel  Planning  Committee 
members  are:  Chairman,  Charles  B. 
Potter,  Ed.  Schuster  Sc  Co.,  Inc.;  David 
Babcock,  The  Dayton  Co.;  Harry 
Hogan,  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  and 
Harry  A.  Matelski,  Wolf  8c  Dessaiier. 

Each  Planning  Committee  has  given 
careful  consideration  to  major  discuss¬ 
ion  areas  which  should  be  coveretl, 
and  to  the  development  of  typical  re¬ 
tail  case  problems  common  to  all  size 
stores.  Case  material  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  members  and  is  being  re¬ 
viewed  by  Harvard  officials. 

Cases  Tentatively  Selected.  A  brief 
summary  of  the  cases  tentatively  select¬ 
ed  and  being  worked  on  will  indicate 
the  nature  of  the  basic  discussions 
planned.  These  are,  of  course,  subject 
to  final  revision.  The  Store  Manage¬ 
ment  Group  cases,  as  planned,  are  of 
three  types— involving  costs,  motiva¬ 
tion  and  executive  staffing. 

A  typical  case  in  the  first  category 
is  “How  to  Get  Acceptance  for  a 
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Attention,  SHIPPERS  and  RECEIVERS 


RAILWAY  EXPRESS 

O  llliimJClilS 
RATES 


on  shipments  of 

WEARING  APPAREL  FnnTWFAR 

(not  including  millinery  or  men's  hots)  ®  wW  I  Ww  Lvell 


GLOVES 


HOSIERY 


MITTENS 


HANDBAGS 
MEN’S  FURNISHINGS 
PURSES 


On  shipments  of  wearing  apparel  weighing  lbs  or  over,  originating 
in  New  York  City  and  Jersey  City  to  all  points  in  the  United  States 


Here’s  imF>orlant  news  for  shippers  and  receivers  of  the 
listed  commodities.  These  new  low  Railway  Express 
rates  can  mean  big  dollar-and-cents  savings  for  you. 
Now,  more  than  ever,  it  will  pay  you  to  specify  fast, 
dependable  Railway  Express  for  your  shipments. 

New  low  rates  in  effect  January  3,  I9S5,  as  published 


in  Railway  Express  Tariff  No.  I.C.C.  8141,  Shipments 
may  include  related  advertising  matter  under  the  rates 
published  in  this  tariff  when  the  weight  of  such  advertis¬ 
ing  matter  does  not  exceed  10%  of  the  gross  weight  of 
the  shipment.  For  further  information,  contact  your 
Railway  Express  Agent 


REDUCTIONS  UP  TO  35%  firsl-clatt 


Typical  examples  of  how  new  low  rates  save  you  money 


From 

WlieHT 

OLO 

NCW 

*  Now  York  Detroit.  Mich. 

125 

$0.91 

$7.44 

$2.47 

*  Jersey  City  Omaha.  Nebr. 

175 

19.39 

14.54 

4.85 

Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 

200 

31.84 

23.88 

7.98 

Cheyenne.  Wyo. 

1500 

202.50 

131.70 

70.80 

Santa  Fe.  N.  M. 

2000 

289.40 

188.20 

101.20 

*R«clucliont  up  to  35%  or*  extandad  to  includa  oil  pointt  in  lha  Unitad  Stolaa. 


Safe  •  Swift  •  Sure 


A  complete  shipping  service  in  the  American  tradition  of  private  enterprise 


January,  1955 
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Clhange  in  Ojjerating  Procedure  Ooss- 
0^0  Cfl^^ACCTIJl  Divisional  Lines.”  This  is  the  prob¬ 

lem  of  the  store  operating  executive 
who,  to  achieve  lower  expenses,  must 
sell  a  change  in  method  which  alfects 
other  divisions  of  the  store— for  exam¬ 
ple,  the  non-marking  of  certain  mer- 
Now  use  NRDGA's  chandise  or  the  decentralizing  of  cus¬ 

tomer  complaints  and  adjustments. 

Merits  Clothing  Manual  Other  cases  scheduled  for  this  group  of 

disriissions  are:  “Expense  Reduction 
in  departmental  is  a  Way  of  Life”;  “Gaining  Top  Man¬ 

agement’s  Acceptance  of  a  Calculated 
operations  Risk”;  “introduction  of  a  New  llud- 

geting  Program.”  Cases  involving  mo- 
Acclaimed  as  the  'Bible'  of  the  tivation  problems  are:  “Getting  the 

Store  Organization  to  Embrace  an  Ex- 
industry,  the  Mens  Clothing  pense-Saving  Program”;  “Appraising  a 

Manual  gives  the  facts  you  Pro|K)sed  Selling  Campaign”;  “Sjjend- 

ing  Money  to  Save  Money,”  and  “Sell- 
need  on  all  stages  of  the  indus-  jjig  Expense  Reduction  to  Customers.” 

try  from  manufacturer  to  final  the  category  of  executive  staffing 

cases  are  "Introducing  an  Outside  Ex- 
sale  on  the  floor  of  your  store.  ecutive  into  Middle  Management  of  a 

Mature  Organization,”  and  “Holding 

All  you  need  to  know  about  ^  Operating  Executive  in  the 

Organization.” 

running  a  profitable  depart-  Cases  scheduled  for  the  Personnel 

ment  is  available  in  Workshop  cover  problems  of  training, 

morale,  unions,  and  the  personnel  ex¬ 
ecutive’s  own  place  in  the  management 
NRDGA  S  scheme  of  things.  They  include  the 

MEN'S  CLOTHING  following  titles; 

“The  Personnel  Executive:  Sweeper- 
MANUAL  Upper  or  Management  Counsellor?”; 

“Sally,  the  Untrained  Salesgirl:  Who’s 
Now  in  its  second  printing!  Guilty-Buyer?  Training  Director?”; 

“The  Unchanging  Employee  in  the 

Member  price:  $3.75  Changing  Job”;  “Why  Did  He  Get 

Promoted  Ahead  of  Me?”;  “What’s 

Non-member:  $6.00  Wrong  with  Joe’s  Work?”;  “What  Do 

We  Do  .\bout  Mary  Jones’  Unstable 

- - - 1  Husband?”;  “How  Many  Personnel 

MerchandUing  Division  Leaders  Do  We  Really  Have?”.  An 

Notional  R.toil  Dry  Good.  A..n.  example  of  the  planned  case  presenta- 

100  w.  3i»t  St.,  N.Y.c.  1,  N.Y.  i*  this  one: 

"They  say  they’ll  get  me  a  $10  a 

Please  send  me .  copies  of  week  increase.  How  much  will  you  get 

Men's  Clothing  Manual.  i  i  •  t  i.  •  i 

me,  John?  John  Graves  people  were 
....  check  attached  ....  bill  me  under  pressure  to  join  a  union;  an 

election  was  pending.  John  thought 

.  he  knew  his  people,  until  one  day  just 

before  the  election,  one  of  his  good 

.  employees  braced  him  with  some  ques- 

tions  about  what  the  union  would  do 
for  him.  The  Director  of  Labor  Rela- 
City,  State  .  tioiis  was  six  floors  and  eight  memos 

Add  3%  sale,  tax  if  delivered  in  N.Y.C. 

swer  the  question;  what  does  he  say?” 
Each  conference  group  will  tackle 


each  of  these  case  problems  in  tlu  ir 
respective  workshops.  However,  dele¬ 
gates  registering  for  either  the  .Store 
.Management  seminar  or  the  Personnel 
semitiar  may  shift  to  the  other  work¬ 
shop  on  a  full  day’s  program  basis,  by 
pre-arranged  registration.  This  will 
provide  flexibility  for  the  “single  store 
lepresentative”  who  wishes  some  of 
both  sessions. 

Advance  Registration.  Delegates  will 
have  to  register  and  pay  in  advance 
for  the  workshop  they  want  to  attend 
in  order  to  be  assigned  to  the  apprtv 
pi  iate  discussion  group  by  size  of  store, 
and  in  order  to  schedule  participation 
in  the  alternative  workshop  where  ile- 
sired.  After  registration  has  f>een  con¬ 
firmed  and  paid,  each  delegate  will 
receive  copies  of  the  appropriate  case 
material  for  advance  study  in  the  light 
of  his  own  store  experience. 

Attendance  will  have  to  be  limited 
by  physical  facilities  and  size  of  con¬ 
ference  groups.  C^onsequently  priority 
will  be  given  in  the  order  of  chrono¬ 
logical  registration.  Full  details  will 
be  announced  as  early  as  possible. 
Members  currently  interested  should 
write  the  Store  Management  Group  or 
Personnel  Group,  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Assexiation,  asking  to  be  regis¬ 
tered.  Especially  those  members  pre¬ 
ferring  to  live  off  campus  should  so 
indicate  in  order  that  hotel  accommo¬ 
dations  can  be  reserved. 

Actual  registration  on  the  campus 
will  be  from  2:00  to  5:00  P.M.,  Mon¬ 
day,  June  20th,  when  delegates  will  lx 
assigned  room  accommodations.  This 
will  be  followed  by  a  cocktail  party 
and  dinner  for  delegates,  conference 
leaders  and  Harvard  Business  School 
faculty  members. 

Costs.  Expenses  of  participating  in  the 
workshop  will  be  kept  as  low'  as  jx)ssi- 
ble.  The  registration  fee,  yet  to  be 
determined,  for  the  conference  itself 
will  necessarily  be  higher  than  jiast 
Mid-Year  Conferences  but  will  lx  oHset 
by  lower  meal  and  housing  costs  pro¬ 
moted  on  a  “package”  basis  for  those 
living  on  campus.  Dormitory  room 
accommodations  will  be  approximate¬ 
ly  $4  a  day,  per  person.  Costs  of  meals, 
which  will  be  served  in  the  central 
dining  hall,  cafeteria  style,  will  lx 
similarly  reasonable. 
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which  develop  the  urge  to  buy 


because. ..it  stimulates  the  emotions 


At  tkown  of  FomoMt-Borr  Co., 
Cloyfon,  Mo. 


At  thown  ol  Smilh'Bridgomofi, 
Flint,  Mich. 


At  thown  ot  Innot,  WichHo,  Kontot 


At  thown  ot  Porfooot  MHchoil  m 
Broon  Co.,  fortlond.  Mo. 


At  thown  ot  Fomout*Borr  Co., 
Soothtown  Storo,  St.  Lowit,  Mo. 


Your  Copy 
SHOWMANSHIP 
IN  SELLING 
PAYS  OFF 


At  thown  ot  Smith^Bfidgomon, 
Flint,  Mich. 


Wrifo  today  on  your  lotforhoocl 
or  ask  us  to  call  and  sea  you 
no  obligation. 


January,  1955 


At  thewii  frt  IniMt,  WichHa.  Kantat 


At  thawn  at  Partaavt  MHchall  A 
Braan  Co,,  PaiHand,  Ma. 


^5\  W.  L  STENSGAARD  AND  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 


346  NORTH  JUSTINE  ST.,  CHICAGO  7,  ILLINOIS 

Mtrchandiiing  Arfi .  .  .  Sale,  and  OMribation  plant  — 


r  Music  and 

RC^j^ORj  Enlerlainmenl 


Another  WLS  Display  Promotion  success  story,  this  time  for  the 
Radio  Corporation  of  America. 

Comura*  (Commercial  Murals)  designs  reproduced  from  fine 
original  art  in  four  oil  colors  in  giant  48  in.  by  96  in.  size.  Four 
different  designs  suggested  for  use  in  four  feature  window  displays. 
Additional  Comuras  for  department  and  interior  use. 

The  complete  promotion  presented  in  brochure 
with  suggestions  for  advertising,  display  and  pro- 
motion  of  RCA  Victor  products. 

A  typical  example  of  this  success  story  is  evi- 
denced  by  the  following  comment  from  Adrian  • 

Delsman,  Display  Director  of  Famous-Barr 
Company:  1  ’ 

"You  and  RCA  Victor  should  really  be  very 
elated  to  have  secured  this  excellent  showing.  ' 

We  felt  that  the  art  work  in  this  presentation 

was  really  outstanding ...”  ^ 

We  repeat .  .  .  "Showmanship  in  Selling  Pays  Off"  .  f 

...  it  helps  sell  more  and  better  products  and  bene- 
fits  the  consumer,  retailer  and  manufacturer. 


Me  Iasi  ihee  leei  Mai  couni  mosr 


As  fhuwn  ot  F^muus  Burr  Cu., 
Sf.  Louis,  Mo. 


/- 
\  A  i 

.  '1  ^'i 

5.-'’ 

\a.  4 

■  ,  if  -v 

;■  4.V--  • 

■  - 

-f-  -C 

\ 

As  shown  of  Fooious-Borr  Co., 
Cloyfon,  Mo. 


BY  HOWARD  P.  ABRAHAMS 
Manager,  Sales  Promotion  Division 


$  PROMOTION  CALENDAR 

FOR  MARCH 


Store  volume  in  March  springs  up  from  the  January  and  February  lows. 
The  actual  amount  of  store  business  which  is  done  depends  partly  on  the 
fluctuating  Easter  date,  which  determines  the  kick-ofF  period  for  Spring 
fashions.  This  percentage  has  varied  from  7.1  per  cent  to  9.2  per  cent 
in  the  past  12  years.  Last  year,  Easter  Sunday  was  on  April  18th.  In  1955, 
Easter  Sunday  is  one  week  earlier,  on  April  10th.  This  means  that  an 
acceleration  of  sales  promotion  planning,  advertising  and  display  becomes 
necessary  this  year  for  the  fashion  business.  Typical  department  store 
business  for  March  should  be  well  over  eight  per  cent  of  the  year's  total 
if  planned  right  and  promoted  aggressively  and  soundly. 


Spring  Fashions.  March  is  the  time  to 
do  an  all-out  fashion  presentation  of 
your  store.  People  are  tired  of  the 
hard  Winter  months  and  welcome  the 
new,  lighter  fashions  which  come  in 
the  Spring.  Step  number  one  in  your 
promotional  program  is  to  create  one 
central  theme  around  which  you  can 
tie  all  of  your  store  messages.  This 
includes  what  you  do  both  in  window 
and  store  displays,  your  posters,  signs 
and  toppers.  These  designs  can  be 
translated  into  advertising  headings 
and  your  fashion  slogan  repeated  in 
any  radio  or  TV  advertising  you  may 
use.  The  repetition  of  a  central  theme 
will  establish  a  personality  for  your 
store  that  should  pay  off  in  sales 
volume. 

Attractions  for  the  Children.  Many 
stores  have  been  doing  a  switch  on  the 
Santa  Claus  idea  and  have  used  feature 
attractions  for  the  children  for  Easter. 
Some  stores  have  been  using  special 
auditorium  activities  with  puppet 
shows,  clowns,  magicians  or  other  per¬ 
formers.  They  have  found  that  these 
features  bring  in  traffic,  with  mother 


shopping  while  the  children  are  enter¬ 
tained. 

Other  stores  have  used  the  Easter 
Bunny  idea.  He  arrives  by  train  or 
airplane  and  is  met  by  a  band.  He  is 
then  paraded  to  the  store  and  becomes 
the  center  of  attraction,  like  Santa 
Claus  at  Christmas.  Children  visit  him 
with  their  parents.  Sometimes  the  store 
will  send  the  Bunny  or  his  helpers  to 
entertain  at  schools  and  clubs,  thus 
increasing  the  publicity  value  of  the 
attraction. 

Giris'  Tie-Ins.  Girl  Scout  week  is 
March  6  through  12  and  Camp  Fire 
Girls  have  their  week  March  13 
through  19.  This  gives  a  wide  variety 
of  ways  to  tie  in  with  w’indows  featur¬ 
ing  these  girls’  organizations,  along 
with  apparel  used  for  sports,  camping, 
and  various  outdoor  activities.  If  you 
are  the  recognized  headquarters  for 
one  of  these  girls’  groups,  you  might 
want  to  plan  auditorium  activities  for 
them.  This  will  bring  you  traffic,  not 
only  of  the  girls  themselves,  but  of 
their  parents  too. 

If  you  are  in  rural  areas,  remember 


that  the  1-H  Clulj  week  starts  on 
March  5.  You  can  attract  their  mem¬ 
bers  by  featuring  homemaking,  cook 
ing,  needlework  and  other  crafts. 

St.  Patrick's  Day.  .\  fun-loving  dav  for 
the  Irish  and  friends  of  the  Irish. 
Many  stores  get  into  the  spirit  with  in¬ 
stitutional  advertising  offering  a  salute 
to  the  shamrock.  They  will  change 
their  signature,  prefacing  it  witli  the 
usual  Me  or  O’.  You  might  want  to 
consider  a  promotion  based  on  Irish 
merchandise  at  that  time.  Irish  Linen 
week  comes  then  and  the  Irish  Linen 
Guild,  1270  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York 
will  have  retail  kits  available  to  help 
your  store. 

Men  and  Boys.  Don’t  forget  the  male 
sex  at  Springtime.  .'Mthough  this  is 
not  a  big  selling  season  for  men’s  wear, 
the  proper  promotion  could  create  ex¬ 
tra  sales  in  suits  and  topcoats.  Feature 
them  in  your  regular  women’s  fashion 
windows.  Boys’  wear,  on  the  other 
hand  is  usually  good  in  March,  so  be 
sure  to  schedule  advertising  tied  into 
the  Spring  theme. 
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March  Sale  of  Housewares.  This  is 
a  traditional  month  for  housewares, 
.ippliaiues,  cooking  ware  and  the  other 
iflated  items.  Perhaps  you  can  create 
a  Housewares  Fair  and  arouse  addetl 
excitement.  Manufacturers  may  be 
al)le  to  supply  you  with  demonstrators 
wlio  will  show  how  to  use  their  protl- 
ucts  to  save  customers’  time  and  ener¬ 
gy.  Atltl  some  tlo-it-yourself  llavor  to 
ilie  event  and  create  a  carnival  atmos¬ 
phere.  Push  the  big  ticket  items  too, 
using  credit  as  an  extra  selling  lever. 
Windows  which  show  large  assort¬ 
ments  are  especially  important. 

Baby  Month.  March  is  a  big  month 
for  babies  .  .  .  and  a  big  month  to  sell 
baby  merchandise.  Some  stores  use 
“baby  insurance”  as  an  incentive  for 
sales.  Mothers  who  buy  their  layettes 
get  a  second  one  free  if  they  have 
twins.  Other  stores  send  mothers  an 
inexpensive  gift  for  the  new  arrival. 
Opening  a  savings  bank  account  with 
a  dollar  deposit  is  another  good  will 
gesture  which  often  pays  off  with  ex¬ 
tra  sales.  .Another  method  which  has 
caught  on  is  similar  to  the  ‘‘brides’ 
registry”  used  by  many  retailers. 
Friends  enter  the  gift  they  plan  to  buy 
for  the  infant  in  a  registry  kept  by  the 
store.  In  this  way  other  people  can 
avoid  duplications. 

Other  Ideas.  Consult  die  NRDG.A 
Budgeting PlanningCalendar  for  many 
other  ideas  for  March. 

Garden  and  Outdoor  Events.  Have 
your  departments  ready  now.  Perhaps 
you  can  create  an  actual  garden  show 
featuring  the  bulbs  and  seeds  to  buy, 
the  garden  tools  to  use  and  the  out¬ 
door  furniture  that  goes  with  the 
garden.  Food  stores  and  housewares 
stores  are  making  big  plays  for  this 
business  so  it  is  necessary  to  do  ad¬ 
vance  planning  to  get  your  share  of 
this  market. 

Look  Ahead.  Get  ready  for  die  Spring 
cleaning  jieriod.  Organize  a  city-wide 
Clean-up,  Paint-up,  Fix-up  week.  Get 
ready  for  .April  showers  period  with 
appropriate  diemes.  Mother’s  Day  is 
near.  .Are  you  ready?  The  National 
Committee  for  the  Observance  of 
Mother’s  Day,  .S93  Seventh  .Vvenue, 
New  York,  can  help  you. 


u" 

add  a  display  bottom 

1^ 

use  drawer  or  sliding  door 
inserts  in  a  variety 
of  combinations 

add  adjustable  gloss  shelves 
on  either  side, 
or  both  sides 

add  hangrods 
.  .  .  pegboard  center 


So  advanced 

you  have  to  see  it  for  yourself,.. 


ANNOUNCING 
the  411  HEW 


by  GRAND  RAPIDS 


From  Grand  Rapids  comes  another 
first  in  retailing  ...  a  new  basic  unit 
that  can  be  adapted  without  tools  to 
do  a  better  display  job  anywhere  in 
your  store.  Test  installations  in  de¬ 
partment  stores  have  exceeded  our 
greatest  expectations.  The  Nu-Vu 
Flexture  unit  has  already  proven 
successful  for  sportswear,  sweaters, 
blouses,  skirts,  men  shirts,  under¬ 
wear,  bras,  infants  and  children’s 
wear,  coats,  pants,  notions  and  more! 


use  for  hanging  or  stacking, 
alone  or  any  number  end  to  end 

fits  in  counter  line 

ideal  as  island  unit 


GET  THE  COMPLETE  STORY 


Write  for  a  call  by  onr  representative  to 
show  you  the  many  ways  Grand  Rapids 
brand  new  Nu-Vu  Flexture  can  help  you  do 
a  better  selling  job  in  your  present  location 
or  see  it  at  the  NRDGA  Convention. 


GRAND  RAPIDS 
STORE  EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 

D*pt.  S- 1 

Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan 

TW  Grralcsl  Niam  h  Sitre  CquipaMa 

Gentlemen; 

1  am  always  interested  in  new  equipment  that  will  help 
increase  my  profits.  Have  your  salesman  call  os  soon  as 
possible  to  show  me  the  Nu-Vu  Flexture  unit. 

NAME  -  - _ _  ______  _ 

STORE  ,  _  -  _ 

CITY  ^ 

STATE.  -  _ _ _  - 

NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  PITTSBURGH  •  DALLAS  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  PORTLAND 


January,  1955 


The 


Month  in 


CHRISTMAS  business,  better  than 
most  stores  had  dared  to  predict, 
started  them  off  on  the  new  ca^endar 
year  in  a  wave  ol  confitlence,  and  made 
it  very  likely  that  volume  lor  the  busi¬ 
ness  year  1954  would  match,  or  very 
nearly  match,  that  of  1953. 

Early  this  month,  the  C^ontrollers’ 
Camgress  released  its  detailed  analysis 
of  operating  results  for  the  quarter 
ending  October  31,  and  it  showed 
clearly  that  the  “favorable  change” 
had  set  in  in  the  early  fall.  .\t  the  end 
of  October,  lioth  sales  dollars  and  unit 
transactions  in  the  rejKnting  stores 
were  one  |x*r  cent  behind  last  year’s 
figures,  but  the  comparison  with  1953 
was  better  than  it  had  Ijeen  at  the  end 
of  the  second  quarter.  The  same  was 
true  of  profit  performance:  it  still 
lagged  behind  1953,  but  it  had  im¬ 
proved.  .\mong  the  department  stores, 
net  profit  from  merchandising  opera¬ 
tions  was  1 .5  per  cent  as  compared  with 
1953’s  2.1  per  cent.  The  sjxcialty  store 
group  with  annual  sales  exceeding  $1 
million  re|X)rted  an  average  net  profit 
from  merchandising  operations  of  1.7 
per  cent,  as  against  2.1  per  cent  in  1953. 
For  all  the  reporting  stores,  the  net 
gain  before  federal  income  taxes  was 
2.8  per  cent  at  the  end  of  the  third 
quarter  in  1954;  3.2  per  cent  at  the 
same  point  in  1953.  .\fter  taxes,  this 
year’s  net  gain  averaged  1.4  per  cent: 
last  year’s,  1.6  jjer  cent.  Thus  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  taxation  did  much  to  offset 
the  profit  decline. 

Operating  expenses  w’ere  higher 
than  last  year’s,  reaching,  among  the 
department  stores,  a  total  of  35.1  per 
cent  of  net  sales,  as  against  34.5  per 
cent  in  1953. 

Department  store  cumulative  mark¬ 
on  rose  from  39.1  per  cent  in  1953  to 
.39.3  per  cent  in  1954,  but  the  improve¬ 
ment  was  offset  by  a  rise  in  markdowns, 
from  6.1  per  cent  to  6.5  per  cent. 

The  survey  was  compiled  from  the 
reports  of  237  stores  having  an  aggre¬ 
gate  sales  volume  of  $2.3  billion. 


Discounters  Still  Gain 

Ben  R.  GORDO.N,  chairman  of  the 
NRlHi.\  \’endor  Relations  (amt- 
mittee,  released  the  results  of  a  year- 
end  Hash  rejxjrt  on  the  tliscount  situa¬ 
tion.  Findings:  the  discount  evil  is 
gaining  e\erywhere  except  in  a  few 
localities.  Forty-two  retailers  in  42  key 
cities  contributed  to  the  report. 

They  re|X)rted  their  business  seri¬ 
ously  aflected  in  certain  departments 
during  the  Chrisf.nas  selling  jxriod. 
Small  appliances  were  mentioned  most 
often,  with  toys  a  close  second.  Third 
were  major  appliances:  television  and 
furniture  came  fourth:  and  electric 
razors,  jewelry,  watches  and  house- 
wares  were  fifth.  Cameras,  silverware, 
ll«K)r  coverings,  fountain  |jens,  luggage 
and  sporting  goods  were  listed  in  that 
order.  Scattered  mention  was  made  of 
china  and  glass,  bedtling,  typewriters, 
infants’  furniture,  women’s  hosierv, 
sjjortswear,  lingerie,  shoes,  men's  fur¬ 
nishings  and  toiletries. 

-Asked  what  they  consiilered  the  most 
effective  means  of  countering  discount 
competition,  the  stores  declared  for 
(1)  meeting  the  price  on  the  nose,  and 
(2)  getting  manufacturers  to  enforce 
established  prices.  The  consensus  of 
the  replying  stores  was  very  definitely 
in  favor  of  abolishing  fair  trade  laws 
unless  they  are  enforced  by  the  manu¬ 
facturer.  They  emphasized  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  responsibility  for  the  dis¬ 
count  situation,  and  they  criticized 
wholesjde  distributors  for  alleged  in¬ 
difference  to  the  jxjlicing  of  prices. 
Quite  a  number  rejMHted  that  price 
stability  was  slowly  being  re-estab¬ 
lished  in  their  Imalities  as  a  conse- 
tpience  of  vigorous  protest  to  manu¬ 
facturers. 

.\mong  the  methocis  stores  used  in 
ir.eeting  the  discount  challenge  were 
these:  the  offer  of  liberal  trade-ins  on 
major  appEances,  general  credit  terms, 
successful  warehouse  sales,  discontinu¬ 
ance  of  brands  found  in  local  boot¬ 


legger  hands,  de-enqdiasis  of  cut  prices. 
But  some  of  these  retailers  had  sinqilv 
discontinued  their  major  appliance  de¬ 
partments. 

One  retailer  reported  that  meeting 
the  discounter’s  prices  might  |K)ssibl\ 
triple  his  business  on  the  cut  price 
items.  But  with  the  added  volume,  he 
thought,  he  might  jx)ssibly  show  some- 
profit  and,  at  worst,  no  loss— a  result 
far  more  to  be  desired,  he  indicated, 
than  to  have  his  business  “chewed 
away.” 

Re|X‘atedly  stores  declared  that  tlu-\ 
rejxjrted  violations  to  fair  trade  manu¬ 
facturers  and,  following  a  reasonable- 
time,  sent  a  second  notice.  Then  it 
the  situation  was  not  corrected  within 
a  specified  time,  the  line  was  either  re¬ 
moved  from  sale  and  returned  or  the 
price  was  cut. 

“Illegitimate  distribution.”  one  re¬ 
tailer  wre)te.  “is  permitted  to  foul  the 
normal  price  structure.  I  belie\e 
manufacturers  are  generally  fearful  of 
the  effect  on  their  product  w  hen  forth¬ 
right  action  is  taken  by  the  retailers  as 
in  the  instance  of  the  New  York  to\ 
situation.” 

One  retailer  wrote:  “I  think  the  big¬ 
gest  apfxal  the  NRDG.A  could  make  in 
this  disturbing  situation  is  to  ask 
manufacturers  as  a  whole  how  the\  can 
expect  legitimate  and  responsible  re¬ 
tailers.  large  and  small,  to  sell  their 
merchandise  w-hen  they  have  tied  their 
hands  w'ith  the  fair  trade  law,  but  per¬ 
mit  the  discounter  to  operate  un¬ 
hindered.” 

Stores  and  People 

One  Goes,  Others  Grow.  John  W’ana- 
maker’s  close-out  of  New  York  opera¬ 
tions  spread  a  feeling  of  regret 
throughout  the  city.  But  only  a  few 
jjiophets  of  gloom  were  inclined  to  re¬ 
gard  it  as  a  sign  of  the  coming  collapse 
of  the  downtown  department  store.  In 
the  midtown  area,  noisy  with  the  con¬ 
struction  of  new  office  buildings  and 
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huge  apartment  houses,  Arnold  Con¬ 
stable  briskly  announced  plans  for  an 
right-story  addition  to  its  Fifth  Avenue 
store. 

Another  report  of  downtown  expan¬ 
sion  came  from  Halle’s  in  Cleveland. 
Walter  M.  Halle,  president  of  the 
store,  said  that  this  is  a  direct  result  of 
the  city’s  improvement  program. 

At  Bamberger's.  John  C.  W’illiams, 
president  of  L.  Bamberger  &  Co.  since 
11M.1,  Ix'comes  its  chairman  next 
month,  and  37-year  old  David  L. 
Vunich,  senior  vice  president  of  Macy's 
New  York,  succeeds  him  as  president. 

It  was  also  announced  last  month  that 
in  the  far-flung  shopping  center  pro¬ 
jects  of  R.  H.  Macy,  Inc.,  the  major  de¬ 
partment  store  in  the  huge  develop¬ 
ment  at  Paramus,  \.  f.  will  lx?  a  Bam- 
lierger  ojieration. 

Phenomenal  Rike-Kumler.  The  highly 
prized  annual  Tobe  .Award,  with  its 
designation  of  “retailer  of  the  vear,’’ 
was  presented  this  month  to  David  L. 
Rike.  president  of  the  Rike-Kumler 
C.O.,  Dayton.  The  board  of  trustees 
which  made  the  choice  is  composed  of 
former  winners  of  the  award.  Their 
statement  read  in  part: 

"Mr.  Rike  exemplifies  by  his  25  years 
in  retailing  that  an  independent, 
locally-owned  and  operated  store  can 
achieve  a  growth  record  matched  by 
few  other  U.  S.  retailing  establish¬ 
ments.  through  providing  that  extra 
plus  in  merchandising,  service  to  cus¬ 
tomers.  comnuinitv  and  personal  lead¬ 
ership.  .  .  .  Fewer  than  hve  U.  S.  de¬ 
partment  stores  have  as  large  a  dollar 
volume  per  capita  in  their  trading 
areas.  Moreover.  Rike’s  has  but  one 
store,  is  a  strong  believer  in  the  down¬ 
town  shopping  area,  and  has  ...  no 
intention  of  extending  into  branch 
store  operations.  Rike’s.  incidentally. 
tiK>k  the  lead  in  establishing  its  own 
and  community  off-street  parking.’’ 

David  Rike  and  his  store  were  cited 
also  for  high  achievements  in  employ¬ 
ee  relations,  for  supjxjrt  of  education 
and  research  in  retailing,  and  for  a  suc¬ 
cessful  policy  of  n'.erchandising  to  all 
income  levels. 

Pittsburgh  Strike  Appraised.  Summar¬ 
izing  the  outcome  of  the  year-long 
strike  of  drivers  and  helpers  at  Pitts¬ 


burgh  stores,  a  bulletin  of  the  Em¬ 
ployee  Relations  Service  comments: 

“The  stores  won  by  their  firm  stand 
on  a  principle— that  management  must 
have  the  right  to  decide  how  to  oper¬ 
ate  its  business.  The  final  contract  .  .  . 
eliminated  previous  restrictions  which 
made  it  impossible  for  the  stores  to 
oj>erate  their  delivery  departments 
efficiently.’’ 

.Management’s  battle  was  won  at  a 
tremendous  cost.  .According  to  this 
bulletin  the  stores  are  reported  to  have 
lost  S.50  million  in  sales;  the  drivers 
and  helpers  about  S5  million  in  wages. 

Do  Your  Part!  The  Federal  Census  of 
Business  is  taken  at  five  year  intervals. 
Forms  for  the  1954  Census  are  now 


Read  Your  Future.  Business  and  Eco¬ 
nomic  Forecasting,  a  new  publication 
of  the  Economic  Research  Department 
of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce.  Washington  6,  D.  C.,  shows  how 
vou.  yourself,  can  forecast  business  and 
economic  trends  more  scientificallv.  It 
describes  how  economists  approach 
the  problem,  indicates  the  dangers  and 
pitfalls— and  also  how  to  avoid  them. 

However  difficult  forecasting  may 
seem,  most  businessmen  are  forced  to 
make  forecasts  almost  daily,  concern¬ 
ing  their  own  businesses  and  the  econo¬ 
my  as  a  whole.  Techniques  for  doing 
this  instead  of  depending  on  guesses, 
hearsay  or  incomplete  information,  as 
well  as  a  bibliography  and  data  regard¬ 
ing  the  construction  industry  (the 
leader  in  the  economic  advance  at  the 
present  time),  all  are  contained  in  this 
.30  page  book.  Single  copies  50  cents, 
a  quantity  discount. 

Radio  and  TV  Trade-up.  Selling  radi¬ 
os.  television  and  phonc^raphs  has 
become  a  grim  business  lately  for  de¬ 
partment  stores.  They  are  in  danger 
of  losing  sight  of  two  important  facts: 
(1)  their  own  excellent  facilities  for 
dramatic  and  fjersuasive  promotion, 
and  (2)  their  customers’  responsive¬ 
ness  to  music  and  entertainment  as  a 
selling  theme. 

RCA-Victor  believed  that  if  depart¬ 
ment  stores  capitalized  on  these  assets, 
thev  could  increase  their  sales  and  sell 
higher-priced  merchandise.  This  past 


being  sent  out  to  about  three  million 
retail,  wholesale  and  service  establish¬ 
ments.  The  Census  Bureau  urges  that 
they  be  filled  in  and  returned  as  quick¬ 
ly  as  possible,  and  within  30  days  at 
the  latest.  The  retail  information  the 
Census  Bureau  compiles  from  these  re¬ 
turns  is  valuable.  There  is  much  dis¬ 
cussion  always  of  how  to  improve  it, 
and  the  Census  Bureau  is  studying 
ways  and  means  with  an  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  headed  by  Myron  .S.  Silbert, 
vice  president  of  Federated  Depart¬ 
ment  -Stores.  But  whatever  may  be 
achieved  in  improving  the  pnxessing 
and  the  presentation,  the  most  urgent 
need  is  that  as  many  stores  as  possible 
fill  in  the  questionnaire  forms  com¬ 
pletely,  accurately  and  promptly. 


fall,  the  company  enlisted  a  group  of 
stores  to  cooperate  in  an  experimenuil 
promotion  for  this  purpose.  Now  the 
results  are  in.  These  are  typical: 
Joske’s  in  Houston  said,  “It  helped  us 
to  step  our  customers  up  to  higher 
priced  TV  sets  by  emphasizing  value 
instead  of  price’’;  the  Dayton  Co., 
Minnea|x)lis,  reported  a  30  per  cent 
increase  in  RCA  business:  the  Bon 
Marche  stores  in  Seattle  noted  a 
marked  increase  in  sales  of  TV  con¬ 
soles  as  against  table  models. 

The  promotion  was  designed  for 
storewide  use,  under  the  title  of  “RC.A 
Victor  Music  and  Entertainment 
Show.’’  Of  the  109  stores  that  took 
part  in  it  89  were  department  stores. 
The  manufacturer  provided  display 
properties,  sketches  for  the  guidance 
of  the  display  department,  and  sug¬ 
gested  ad  layouts,  copy  themes  and 
illustrations. 

The  stores  agreed  to  use  a  minimum 
of  four  feature  windows  for  the  dis¬ 
plays  and  four  different  types  of  RC.A- 
Victor  merchandise;  to  decorate  ap¬ 
propriate  departments  with  the  ma¬ 
terial  provided;  to  conduct  a  news¬ 
paper  advertising  campaign  and  to  use 
the  theme  in  other  advertising  media; 
and  to  put  real  showmanship  into  the 
promotion  by  tying  in  with  local 
events  and  local  organizations,  utiliz¬ 
ing  spot  displays  throughout  the  store, 
and  so  on. 

The  display  properties,  prepared  by 
W.  L.  Stensgaard,  were  handsome  and 
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OiM  of  th*  II  fashion  windows  and,  at  top,  on#  of  tho  intorior  displays  with  which  Fomous- 
Bair  tiod  in  with  tho  St.  Louis  symphony  season  and  gave  storowidt  promotion  to  the  RCA 
Victor  Music  and  Entertainment  Show  in  its  radio  department. 


dramatic,  designed  by  modern  .Ameri¬ 
can  artists.  For  the  windows  there  were 
four  designs  of  comura  art  posters  in 
silk-screened  colors;  and,  for  both  win¬ 
dows  and  interiors,  a  lavish  assortment 
of  coordinated  streamers  and  easel 
cards.  A  deliberate  and  successful 
effort  was  made  to  inspire  unusual  dis¬ 
play  by  providing  properties  far  above 
the  level  of  the  usual  “promotion 
helps.”  The  Stensgaard  organization 
also  designed  the  suggested  ad  layouts 
and  illustrations,  so  that  the  promo¬ 
tion  was  fully  coordinated. 

The  stores’  own  resourcefulness 
came  into  play  in  the  theme  tie-ins 
they  selected.  Most  used  the  required 
minimum  of  four  feature  windows, 
but  some  used  more.  Famous-Barr  in 
St.  Louis  had  1 1  fashion  windows,  tied 
in  with  the  opening  of  the  symphony 
season.  In  Seattle,  at  the  Bon  Marche, 
the  promotion  material  was  also  used 


in  high  fashion  wintlows,  and  the  even¬ 
ing  dresses  on  display  were  chosen  to 
harmonize  with  the  oil  colors  of  the 
jKJsters.  Woodward  &  Lothrop  set  up 
a  mass  display  of  45-rpm  phonographs 
and  the  RC.A  Listener’s  Digest  records 
in  its  better  dress  department. 

There  were  many  variations  on  the 
theme,  but  all  were  alike  in  one  re- 
sjx?ct:  they  promoted  music  and  enter¬ 
tainment,  not  price,  and  they  empha¬ 
sized  the  quality  appeal  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise  by  placing  it  against  a  back¬ 
ground  of  high-fashion  occasions. 

Robert  A.  Seidel,  RC.A’s  executive 
vice  president  for  consumer  products, 
says:  “Dramatic  and  novel  techniques 
are  required  for  department  store  pro¬ 
motion  of  music  and  home  entertain¬ 
ment  merchandise.  We  believe  this 
kind  of  store  promotion  is  on  the  right 
track,  and  we  are  blueprinting  similar 
promotions  for  next  spring  and  fall.” 


Everyone  Can  Learn.  Stores  can  help 
to  improve  college  training  in  retail¬ 
ing  and  at  the  same  time  get  a  new 
jH;rs|jective  on  their  own  businesses  by 
taking  part  in  the  College-Business 
Exchange  Program  of  the  Folndatio.n 
FOR  Eco.vo.viic  Education,  Inc.,  Irv- 
ington-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.  The  Foun¬ 
dation  will  provide  a  list  of  college  in¬ 
structors  who  have  applied  for  busi¬ 
ness  fellowships,  which  take  the  fonn 
of  a  six-weeks  summer  visit.  The  store 
(or  other  business)  makes  its  selection 
—usually  two  Fellows— and  pays  each 
$500,  plus  transportation.  The  121 
business  firms  which  have  cooperated 
in  this  venture  during  the  past  seven 
years,  include  several  large  retail  or¬ 
ganizations. 

The  Fellows  gain  an  insight  into 
management  problems  and  check  the¬ 
ories  against  experience.  Business 
firms  repiort  that  they  gain  equally— 
not  only  from  the  long-range  effects 
of  sending  better-informed  and  better- 
dispKJsed  teachers  back  to  the  campus, 
but  from  the  inquiring  minds  and 
fresh  persjectives  of  their  visitors.  Ed¬ 
ucators  as  well  as  stores  seeking  furth¬ 
er  details  should  write  Dr.  W.  M. 
Curtiss  at  the  Foundation,  Irvington 
on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Events  and  Ideas.  Carson  Pirie  Scott 
set  up  this  month  what  is  described  as 
a  permanent  Customer  Preference 
Clinic,  designed  to  find  out  exactly 
what  customers  want  in  every  tyjje  of 
merchandise.  The  project  is  ojjerated 
by  Customer  Preference  Clinics,  Inc. 
of  New  V’ork.  Brief  interviews  are 
conducted  by  a  professional  staff  at 
set-ups  on  the  selling  floor.  They  do 
their  research  on  one  type  of  merchan¬ 
dise  after  another,  moving  from  de¬ 
partment  to  department. 

An  International  Travel  Show  is 
scheduled  as  a  week-long  promotion  at 
Halle’s,  Cleveland,  this  month.  Fifty 
exhibitors  include  foreign  consulates, 
airlines,  steamship  lines,  travel  bu- 
reas.  There  is  also  a  Travel  Theatre, 
continuously  showing  motion  pictures 
of  vacation  spots  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Travel  experts  will  lecture. 
Display  windows  and  interior  setups 
will  feature  travel  and  vacation  mer¬ 
chandise. 

The  White  House,  San  Francisco,  is 
the  first  department  store  in  the  conn 
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tn  to  sjxjiisor  a  color  I'V  show.  The 
progiaiii  was  the  pre-Christmas  Santa’s 
Workshop,  a  13-tiine  series.  'I'he  store 
got  over  10,000  pieces  of  mail  from 
chiltlren,  and  described  its  toy  season 
as  ‘‘the  most  successful  in  many  years.” 
The  program  was  the  first  commercial 
use  on  the  West  Coast  of  the  RC.\ 
compatible  color  system. 

Contest  Winners.  The  Carpet  Insti¬ 
tute’s  1955  awards  to  department  stores 
for  outstanding  car|)et  merchandising 
went  to  L.  S.  Ayres  and  Co.,  Indianap¬ 
olis;  The  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  and 
Stewart’s,  Baltimore.  .All  three  stores 
were  s|jecially  commended  for  their 
in-the-home  selling  programs,  as  well 
as  for  their  promotions  and  training 
activities.  .Ayres,  the  first  prize  win¬ 
ner,  opened  a  completely  redesigned 
"carjjet  center”  last  summer. 

The  Esterlx>ok  Pen  Company  an¬ 
nounced  the  winners  of  its  back-to- 
school  window  display  contest,  held  in 
September:  .Adam,  Meldrum  &  .Ander¬ 
son,  Buffalo:  R.  E.  Cox  Department 
Store,  Waco,  Texas,  and  William  Lau- 
bach  &  Sons,  Easton,  Pa. 

Valentine  Packaging.  A'alentine’s  Day 
promotions  gain  added  imprortance 
each  year.  The  latest  special  packag¬ 
ing  for  gift  merchandise  is  Van  Heu- 
sens’  brilliantly  decorated  polyethyl¬ 
ene  bag,  designed  to  hold  a  “Century” 
brand  shirt.  Half-romantic,  half- 
humorous  and  decorated  with  a  big 
pink  heart,  the  bag  carries  the  message, 
“In  this  Century,  I’d  do  anything  for 
you.”  Equitable  Paper  Bag  Co.  makes 
and  prints  the  envelopres,  and  Phillips- 
Jones  Corp.  supplies  them  in  quantity 
for  in-store  packaging  and  display. 

Father's  Day  Booms.  .As  a  result  of 
the  capacity  turnout  at  the  first  .All- 
Industry  Luncheon  of  the  Father’s 
Day  Council,  New  York,  it  has  been 
decided  to  make  this  a  permanent  an¬ 
nual  affair.  The  300-member  Buyers 
and  Sellers  Committee  of  the  Father’s 
Day  Development  Board  will  be  re¬ 
tained  as  a  permanent  steering  group 
to  direct  arrangements  for  the  lunch¬ 
eons  and  to  mobilize  sup|K)rt  of  the 
Council  from  the  entire  men’s  wear 
industry.  Wheelock  H.  Bingham, 
President  of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Company, 
is  chairman  of  the  committee.  The 


initial  luncheon  was  held  November 
23  at  the  Hotel  New  A'orker.  Bing¬ 
ham  rejwrted  that  bigger  subscrip¬ 
tions  were  turned  in  by  old  members 
and  a  number  of  new  subscriptions 
were  obtained.  These  funds  are  used 
for  the  Council’s  Father’s  Day  promo¬ 
tion  campaigns. 

.Meanwhile,  it  also  announced  that 
Robert  .A.  Seidel,  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  consumer  pnxlucts 
of  the  Radio  Corjxiration  of  .America, 
was  appointed  co-chairman  of  the 
Radi6,  TV'  and  Phono  Division  of  the 
Father’s  Day  Council. 

To  Sell  Drapery  Fabrics.  .A  manual  for 
salespeople  in  drapery  fabrics  depart¬ 
ments  has  been  prepared  by  Spectrum 
Fabrics  Corporation,  261  Fifth  .Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  16,  and  is  available 
free  on  request  frcjin  that  company’s 
sales  promotion  department.  Using  a 
light  touch  and  cartoon  illustrations, 
the  manual  covers  salesmanship,  the 
basic  rudiments  of  decorating  with 
fabrics,  obtaining  measurements  and 
calculating  recpiired  yardages,  and 
selling  such  store  services  as  made-to- 
order  drajjeries  and  slip  covers.  Manu¬ 
facturer  says  manual  was  developed 
and  testetl  by  working  directly  with 
pilot  stores. 

Earlier  Sportswear  Promotion.  .A  sales 
volume  increase  of  10  to  15  per  cent 
is  possible  for  men’s  sportswear  de¬ 
partments  if  they  start  spring  promo¬ 
tions  three  to  five  weeks  earlier  than 
usual  and  if  they  concentrate  on  golf¬ 
ers.  These  are  the  chief  findings  of  a 
|X)11  conducted  among  retail  store 
s|K)rtswear  departments  by  the  David 
G.  Domger  8:  Co.,  makers  of  .McGreg¬ 
or  sjjortswear.  The  company  rejiorts 
that  store  buyers  urged  that  the  season 
actually  start  in  January  or  February 
and  that  more  colorful  sports  clothes 
be  produced  for  the  golfers.  In  line 
with  these  opinions,  the  Doniger  firm 
announced  that  it  will  advance  its  an¬ 
nual  Drizzler  golf  jacket  promotion  to 
the  first  week  in  March. 

Shoe  Sales  Aid.  How  the  shoe  sales¬ 
man  can  sell  more  by  paying  particu¬ 
lar  stress  to  fitting  is  explained  in  a 
booklet,  “Footlites  for  Fcxjtmen,”  pub¬ 
lished  by  I  he  Miller  Shoe  Company, 
Cincinnati,  O.  It  urges  salesmen  to 


The  BEST 


;c  Always 


For  a  long-wearing  parcel  hamper 
to  fit  the  individual  requirements 
of  your  store,  insist  on  the  Lane 
Style  29.  Its  tough,  snag-proof 
body,  built  over  a  strong,  resilient 
frame,  will  give  low-cost,  depend¬ 
able  service  because  of  these  exclu¬ 
sive  Lane  features: 

•  Heavy  plywood  top,  di¬ 
vided  in  center,  and  hinged 
to  rim  of  light,  strong 
frame  of  special  spring 
steel. 

•  Lane  duck,  woven  to  ex¬ 
acting  specifications,  is 
sewn  into  tough  body  with 
completely  smooth  inside 
surfaces. 

•  Wide  variety  of  caster 
equipment,  with  steel  or 
all-rubber  wheels,  station¬ 
ary  or  swivel,  available  to 
meet  individual  require¬ 
ments. 

•  Stock  sizes  meet  many 
needs;  also  made  in  spe¬ 
cial  sizes  to  fit  your  store 
and  storage  aisle  layout. 

To  be  suite  of  fbe  best,  ^ 

INSIST  ON  ®  ' 

LANE  Style  29  Parcel  Hamper 

Write  ioT  irdormation. 
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pay  special  attention  to  the  length  of 
the  arch  of  the  foot  and  the  length  of 
the  toes,  and  gives  other  advice  on 
matching  the  customer’s  foot  type  to 
the  projier  shoe  last.  Copies  of  the 
booklet  are  available  free  of  charge  to 
shoe  ilepartment  personnel. 

Office  Lighting  Guide.  Sylvania  Ei.fx;- 
reic  PRODi't:TS,  Inc.,  New  York,  has 
issued  a  booklet  entitled,  “Good 
Lighting  Is  Good  Business,”  which 
tells  how  sufficient  illumination  in 
offices  can  raise  morale,  efficiency  and 
productivity.  It  is  written  in  non-tech- 
nical  language  by  two  Sylvania  engi¬ 
neers. 

The  authors  report  that  the  efficien¬ 
cy  of  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  em¬ 
ployees  in  Washington  increased  by 
5.5  per  cent  after  lighting  impiove 
ments  were  made  in  a  subsection,  and 
that  $1.8,228  was  saved  from  gross  pay¬ 
rolls  in  two  years.  They  add  that  in 
the  average  office,  annual  operating 
expense  would  go  up  by  less  than 
three  }jer  cent  as  a  result  of  lighting 
changes. 

The  text  compares  different  light¬ 
ing  systems  and  sources,  discusses  lay- 


not  just  Christmas  .  .  . 

MORE 
Gift  Business 
The  Year  Round 

T URN  ever^'  gift  occa¬ 
sion  into  extra  $  $  $  for  your  store 
with  a  complete  tested  gift  certificate 
merchandising  plan.  This  successful 
unit  plan  is  used  by  major  stores 
from  coast  to  coast.  Holds  the  sale 
when  customers  hesitate,  reduces 
return  merchandise,  cuts  handling 
cost. 

Designs  approved  by  \atiotial  Ad¬ 
visory  Hoard  of  experienced  depart¬ 
ment  store  executives. 

Start  building  the  year’s  gift 
sales  Mou’— write  for  samples, 
prices  and  full  information 
on  your  letterhead. 

HARVEY  HANSON 

‘■Remembrance’’  Gift  Certificates 
1721  Brush  St.,  Oakland  12,  Cal. 


out  and  planning,  maintenance,  room 
finishes,  and  color,  and  gives  recom¬ 
mendations  for  specific  lighting  re¬ 
quirements,  such  as  mail  rooms,  recep¬ 
tion  areas  and  work  rtKrms.  Copies 
can  be  had  free  of  charge  frotu  .Syl¬ 
vania,  1710  Broadway,  New  Y'ork  19. 

Equipment  and  Services 

Tag  and  Ticket  Printer.  Ihrough  a 
new  type  of  press  proilticeil  anti  mar¬ 
keted  by  Mt)NARtai  Marking  Svstkm 
Company,  Dayton,  O.,  stores  can 
print  their  own  labels,  tickets  ami  tags, 
and  simplify  their  inventories  of  these 
stipplies.  The  press,  known  as  “Ticko- 
pres,”  can  print  cards  of  10  different 
widths  up  to  a  five  inch  maximum 
and  the  same  number  of  lengths  up  to 
a  41/2  inch  maximum.  It  can  take  en¬ 
amelled  stock,  gummed  paper,  pres¬ 
sure  sensitive  label  stocks,  various 
weights  of  ticket  and  tag  stock,  and 
light  weight  cloth.  The  speed  of 
“Tickopres”  ranges  between  180  and 
150  units  per  minute.  While  type  can 
be  set  quickly,  it  also  runs  off  matter 
from  rubber  plates  and  one-line  logo¬ 
types.  The  machine  comes  with  an 
automatic  counter.  Besides  printing 
the  conventional  tickets,  tags  and  lab¬ 
els,  “Tickopres”  can  run  off  string  tags 
in  gangs,  further  information  can  be 
obtained  from  the  company,  210  S. 
Torrance  St.,  Dayton  8,  Ohio. 

Space-Saver.  The  “Spacemaster  (iad- 
get-Tier”  an  island  merchaiuliser 
which  saves  space  in  stocking  tools 
and  housewares,  is  offered  by  Reflec¬ 
tor-Hardware  Corporation,  C8iica- 
go.  Mounted  on  triangular  shajjed  legs, 
this  unit  has  room  for  over  500  items 
in  less  than  12  square  feet  of  floor 
area.  Rows  of  hooks  suspended  from 
cross  bars  can  hold  strainers,  pots, 
soup  spoons  and  similar  goods.  The 
plywood  shelves  can  be  moved  up  or 
down  for  merchandise  changes  and  to 
increase  the  unit’s  capacity.  Further 
details  are  available  from  the  com¬ 
pany  at  Western  Avenue  and  22nd 
Place,  Chicago. 

Accounting  Aid.  .A  new  “Holdabar 
Box”  for  storing  changeover  form  bars 
used  in  Class  81  and  82  National  Cash 
Register  .Accounting  machines  is  mar¬ 


keted  by  Quality  .Metal  Prodk.is, 
Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  The  box  clanqjs 
on  securely  to  the  accounting  machine 
and  keeps  the  bars  near  the  operator, 
thus  eliminating  time  wastage  and 
trouble  in  moving  the  heavy  bars,  l  lie 
bars  control  line  and  column  sjxuing 
according  to  the  recpiirements  of  dif¬ 
ferent  accounting  forms.  I'he  box  is 
made  of  steel  and  comes  in  four  stand¬ 
ard  sizes  in  the  same  color  and  finish 
as  the  NC;R  machines.  Literature  is 
available  from  the  company’s  Office 
E(|nij)ment  Division,  91  Irving  Place, 
Brooklyn  8,  N.  Y. 

Medium-Priced  Accounting  Machines. 

.V  front  feed  carriage,  accumulated 
proof  total  and  modern  styling  are 
the  main  features  of  the  “Director 
tiOO,”  a  new  medium-priced  line  of 
accounting  machines  recently  intro¬ 
duced  by  Bi  RRouGHs  Corporation, 
Detroit.  Because  of  front  and  rear 
guides  and  the  carriage’s  wide  throat, 
fciinis  can  be  inserted  straight  and 
easily.  There  is  a  full-width  aligning 
device.  Other  advantages  of  the  new 
line  are  a  “shadow  touch”  keyboard,  a 
stop  and  control  bar  assembly  which 
can  be  inserted  and  removed  with 
ease,  and  a  new  amber  grey  enamel 
which  is  supposed  to  reduce  glare 
from  reflected  light.  Included  in  the 
price  of  the  “Director  fiOO”  is  a  new 
stand  which  regulates  the  position  of 
keyboard  and  carriage  to  give  the 
operator  utmost  comfort. 

Merchandise  Control.  A  new  ticket 
converter  that  automatically  transfers 
data  from  punched  price  tickets  into 
IB.M  cards  and  sets  in  motion  a  system 
that  provides  complete  information 
concerning  a  store’s  merchandising 
activities  is  featured  in  the  booklet. 
Merchandise  Control  for  Retail  Stores. 

.Among  the  many  reports  illustrated 
and  explained  in  the  booklet  are  sev¬ 
eral  types  of  inventory  and  sales  re¬ 
ports  and  comparisons,  merchandise 
analyses  by  size,  color,  fabric,  and 
other  classifications,  and  a  number  of 
sjjecial  reports,  such  as  classification 
open  to  buy,  units  and  dollars  classifi¬ 
cation  summary,  markdowns  to  pur¬ 
chases,  and  stock  status  reports. 

For  this  free  material,  write  to  the 
IBM  Department  of  Information,  599 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 
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Central  City  Report:  Parking  (Continued  from  page  10) 


mH  be  kept  as  low  as  jxjssible  both  by 
the  self-interest  of  the  stores  and  by 
tiiy  control  of  the  rates. 

W'here  parking  lots  tan  meet  the 
downtown  needs,  inerchant-owneil 
paiking  corporations  flourish.  There 
are  at  least  20  communities,  probably 
more,  from  Huntington,  Long  Island 
to  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  that  have  mod¬ 
eled  their  plans  on  the  Park  and  Shop 
validation  system  that  originated  in 
Allentown,  Pa.,  in  19-15. 

The  scramble  to  build  parking  facil¬ 
ities  in  or  close  to  the  downtown  area 
can  raise  new  problems  even  as  it 
solves  old  ones.  In  some  overgrown 
cities,  it  would  be  literally  impossible 
to  provide  the  parking  space  people 
would  like  to  have  without  blighting 
downtown  in  the  process.  In  most 
cases,  the  space  for  off-street  parking 
can  be  spared  and  the  construction 
and  operation  of  the  facilities  would  be 
profitable  for  private  enterprise,  but 
the  assembling  of  the  suitable  parcels 
of  lantl  for  the  purpose  is  often  diffi¬ 
cult.  In  30.9  per  cent  of  the  commu¬ 
nities  that  reported  in  this  survey,  the 
city  exercises  its  condemnation  powers 
to  provide  parking  areas. 

Complicating  Traffic  Problems.  Ln- 

derground  parking,  as  in  Los  Angeles, 
San  Francisco  and  Pittsburgh,  adds 
thousands  of  parking  spaces  without 
turning  downtown  into  a  series  of 
])arking  structures.  But  the  inescapa¬ 
ble  fact  remains:  the  addition  ,of  off- 
street  parking  facilities  relieves  traffic 
congestion  to  the  extent  that  getting 
parked  cars  off  the  street  can  do  it.  but 
beyond  that  point  it  adds  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  by  encouraging  more  cars  to  come 
into  the  area.  And  in  the  group  of 
cities  contributing  to  this  survey— 
which  included  many  small  communi¬ 
ties— 58.9  per  cent  reported  that  they 
needed  and  did  not  have  by-passes  for 
through  traffic;  55.9  per  cent  said  that 
their  streets  were  too  narrow  and  37.7 
|>er  cent  that  the  streets  were  poorly 
laid  out.  A  need  for  regulating  truck 
deliveries  was  reported  by  33.3  |jer 
rent;  for  expressways  to  the  downtown 
area  by  25.1  j>er  cent,  and  for  better 
regulation  of  |jedestrian  traffic  by  16.9 
[)er  cent. 

Obviously,  the  problem  of  traffic 


congestion  is  only  partly  relieved  and 
can  very  well  be  complicated  by  the 
addition  of  parking  facilities.  Even 
when  it  is  accompanied,  as  it  clearly 
should  be  in  most  of  these  cases,  by 
one-way  streets,  by-passes  for  through 
traffic,  aiul  street-widening  programs, 
it  has  its  limits;  and  some  cities  are 
approaching  them. 

Perimeter  Parking  Limitations.  Perim¬ 
eter  parking,  particularly  for  those 
who  work  and  s|>end  the  whole  day  in 
the  downtown  area,  can  do  much  to 
relieve  choked-up  conditions.  Nearly 
a  third  of  the  communities  in  this  sur¬ 
vey  said  that  one  of  their  problems  is 
not  enough  perimeter  parking  and  H 
cities  called  it  their  biggest  parking 
problem.  .\s  persuasion  to  leave  their 
cars  out  of  the  downtown  district,  the 
most  effective  device  for  all-day  park- 
ers  is  graduated  parking  rates  and,  of 
course,  a  time  limitation  on  free  park¬ 
ing.  In  Carmi,  Illinois,  the  merchants 
leave  their  own  cars  at  home  on  heavy 
shopping  days,  and  ask  their  employ¬ 
ees  to  do  the  same.  From  several  com¬ 
munities  comes  the  report  that  the 
business  men  who  have  the  most  stake 
in  clearing  up  the  parking  problem 
are  contributing  to  it  by  bringing  their 
own  cars  downtown  and  keeping  them 
there  all  day. 

But  perimeter  parking,  for  those 
who  work  downtown  and,  more  esjie- 
cially,  for  those  who  shop  downtown, 
is  de|)endent  upon  the  efficiency  and 
attractiveness  of  public  transporta¬ 
tion.  .\iul  these  are  really  relative 
terms;  for  most  automobile  owners,  it 
seems  that  there  is  nothing  so  efficient 
and  attractive  as  their  own  cars.  .Again 
and  again  these  cities  report  that  tran 
sit  companies  have  cut  down  or  discon¬ 
tinued  services  because  j>eople  did  not 
use  them. 

Public  trans|X)rtation  and  what  can 
be  done  about  it  troubles  retail  asso¬ 
ciation  executives  almost  as  much  as 
the  parking  problem.  (It  will  be  cov¬ 
ered  in  detail  in  the  second  section  of 
this  report,  next  month.)  It  apjjears 
clear  that  until  public  transportation 
or  the  people’s  attitude  towards  it  is 
improved,  perimeter  parking  is  not 
the  answer  to  the  double-barrelled 
problem  of  drawing  shoppers  into  the 


AITERWIOMS... 

AT  A  PROFIT'- 


Alteration  Losses 
Are  Out-Of-Date 

Alteration  losses  are  not 
necessary.  Modern  meth¬ 
ods  of  control,  media  of 
measurement,  incentive  sys¬ 
tems,  accurate  and  regular 
distributions  of  cost,  proper 
supervision ...  can  all  help 
reduce  losses  and  fre¬ 
quently  even  create  actual 
profits. 

The  UNITROL  System  is 
reducing  these  losses  in 
stores  Coast  to  Coast. 
Without  obligation  we'll 
be  pleased  to  give  you 
details. 

WHITE,  WIRE  OR  PHONE 


G.J.MARDER  ASSOCIATES 

4403  Sheridan  Road,  Chicago  40,  Illinois 
IDgewater  4-5112 
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pay  special  attention  to  the  length  of 
the  arch  of  the  foot  and  the  length  of 
the  toes,  and  gives  other  advice  on 
matching  the  customer’s  foot  ty|>e  to 
the  proper  shoe  last.  Copies  of  the 
booklet  are  available  free  of  charge  to 
shoe  department  personnel. 


out  and  planning,  maintenance,  room 
finishes,  and  color,  and  gives  recom¬ 
mendations  for  sjiecific  lighting  re- 
(juirements,  such  as  mail  rooms,  recep¬ 
tion  areas  and  work  nKims.  Copies 
can  be  had  free  of  charge  from  Syl- 
vania,  1710  Broadway,  New  York  H). 


Office  Lighting  Guide.  Sylvania  Ei.kc- 
TRIG  Prodi'gts,  Inc.,  New  York,  has 
issued  a  booklet  entitled,  “Ciood 
Lighting  Is  Gootl  Business,”  which 
tells  how  sufficient  illumination  in 
offices  can  raise  morale,  efficiency  and 
productivity.  It  is  written  in  non-tech- 
nical  language  by  two  Sylvania  engi¬ 
neers. 

The  authors  report  that  the  efficien¬ 
cy  of  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  em¬ 
ployees  in  Washington  increased  by 
5.5  per  cent  after  lighting  impiove 
ments  were  made  in  a  subsection,  and 
that  $13,228  was  saved  from  gross  pay¬ 
rolls  in  two  years.  They  add  that  in 
the  average  office,  annual  operating 
expense  would  go  up  by  less  than 
three  per  cent  as  a  result  of  lighting 
changes. 

The  text  compares  different  light¬ 
ing  systems  and  sources,  discusses  lay- 


not  just  Christmas  .  .  . 

MORE 
Gift  Business 
The  Year  Round 

T URN  every  gift  occa¬ 
sion  into  extra  $  $  S  for  your  store 
with  a  complete  tested  gift  certificate 
merchandising  plan.  This  successful 
unit  plan  is  used  by  major  stores 
from  coast  to  coast.  Holds  the  sale 
when  customers  hesitate,  retluces 
return  merchandise,  cuts  handling 
cost. 

Designs  approved  by  Xalional  Ad¬ 
visory  Hoard  of  experienced  depart¬ 
ment  store  executives. 

.Start  building  the  year's  gift 
sales  riou'— write  for  samples, 
prices  and  full  information 
on  your  letterhead. 

HARVEY  HANSON 

■■Remembrance”  Gift  Certificates 

1721  Brush  St.,  Oakland  12,  Cal. 


Equipment  and  Services 

Tag  and  Ticket  Printer,  rhroiigh  a 
new  tyjje  of  press  protlucetl  and  mar¬ 
keted  by  Monarch  Marking  Sv-stem 
Company,  Dayton,  O.,  stores  can 
print  their  own  labels,  tickets  anti  tags, 
and  simplify  their  inventories  of  these 
supplies.  The  press,  known  as  “Ticko- 
pres,”  can  print  cards  of  10  different 
widths  up  to  a  five  inch  maximum 
and  the  same  number  of  lengths  up  to 
a  41/2  inch  maximum.  It  can  take  en¬ 
amelled  stock,  gummed  paper,  pres¬ 
sure  sensitive  label  stocks,  various 
weights  of  ticket  and  tag  stock,  and 
light  weight  cloth.  The  s|x*etl  of 
“Tickopres”  ranges  between  130  and 
150  units  per  minute.  While  type  can 
be  set  quickly,  it  also  runs  off  matter 
from  rubber  plates  and  one-line  logo¬ 
types.  The  machine  comes  with  an 
automatic  counter.  Besides  printing 
the  conventional  tickets,  tags  and  lab¬ 
els,  “Tickopres”  can  run  off  string  tags 
in  gangs.  E'urther  information  can  be 
obtained  from  the  company,  210  S. 
Torrance  St.,  Dayton  3,  Ohio. 

Space-Saver.  The  “Spacemaster  (iad- 
get-Tier”  an  island  merchamliser 
which  saves  space  in  stocking  tools 
and  housewares,  is  offered  by  Reflec¬ 
tor-Hardware  Corporation,  Chica¬ 
go.  Mounted  on  triangular  shajxd  legs, 
this  unit  has  room  for  over  500  items 
in  less  than  12  square  feet  of  floor 
area.  Rows  of  hooks  suspended  from 
cross  bars  can  hold  strainers,  pots, 
soup  spoons  and  similar  goods.  The 
plywood  shelves  can  be  moved  up  or 
down  for  merchandise  changes  and  to 
increase  the  unit’s  capacity.  E'urther 
details  are  available  from  the  com¬ 
pany  at  Western  Avenue  and  22nd 
Place,  Chicago. 

Accounting  Aid.  A  new  “Holdabar 
Box”  for  storing  changeover  form  bars 
used  in  Class  31  and  32  National  Cash 
Register  .Accounting  machines  is  mar- 


Keieu  uy  t^uAHiY  metal  I'rodlt  rs, 
Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  The  box  clamps 
on  securely  to  the  accounting  machine 
and  keeps  the  bars  near  the  operator, 
thus  eliminating  time  wastage  and 
trouble  in  moving  the  heavy  bars.  The 
bars  control  line  and  column  spacing 
according  to  the  rerjuirements  of  dif¬ 
ferent  accounting  forms.  I  he  box  is 
made  of  steel  and  comes  in  four  stand¬ 
ard  sizes  in  the  same  color  and  finish 
as  the  NC;R  machines.  Literature  is 
available  Irom  the  company’s  Office 
Equipment  Division,  91  Irving  Place, 
Brooklyn  8,  N.  Y. 


Medium-Priced  Accounting  Machines. 

front  feed  carriage,  accumulated 
proof  total  and  modern  styling  are 
the  main  features  of  the  “Director 
(>()(),”  a  new  medium-priced  line  of 
accounting  machines  recently  intro¬ 
duced  f)y  Bi  rroughs  Corporation, 
Detroit.  Because  of  front  and  rear 
guides  and  the  carriage’s  wide  throat, 
forms  can  be  inserted  straight  and 
easily.  There  is  a  full-width  aligning 
device.  Other  advantages  of  the  new 
line  are  a  “shadow  touch”  keyboard,  a 
stop  and  control  bar  assembly  which 
can  be  inserted  and  removed  with 
ease,  and  a  new  amber  grey  enamel 
which  is  supposed  to  reduce  glare 
from  reflected  light.  Included  in  the 
j>rice  of  the  “Director  fiOO”  is  a  new 
stand  which  regulates  the  position  of 
keyboard  and  carriage  to  give  the 
operator  utmost  comfort. 


Merchandise  Control.  .A  new  ticket 
converter  that  automatically  transfers 
data  from  punched  price  tickets  into 
IB.M  cards  and  sets  in  motion  a  system 
that  provides  complete  information 
concerning  a  store’s  merchandising 
activities  is  featured  in  the  booklet. 
Merchandise  Control  for  Retail  Stores. 

.Among  the  many  reports  illustrated 
and  explained  in  the  booklet  are  sev¬ 
eral  types  of  inventory  and  sales  re¬ 
ports  and  comparisons,  merchandise 
analyses  by  size,  color,  fabric,  and 
other  classifications,  and  a  number  of 
sjjecial  reports,  such  as  classification 
open  to  buy,  units  and  dollars  classifi¬ 
cation  summary,  markdowns  to  pur¬ 
chases,  and  stock  status  reports. 

For  this  free  material,  write  to  the 
IBM  Department  of  Information,  590 
Madison  .Avenue,  New  York  22,  N. 
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Central  City  Report:  Parking  (Continued  from  page  10) 


ill  be  kept  as  low  as  possible  both  by 
the  self-interest  of  the  stores  and  by 
lily  control  of  the  rates. 

W'here  parking  lots  can  meet  the 
downtown  needs,  inerchant-owneil 
paiking  corporations  flourish.  There 
are  at  least  20  communities,  probably 
more,  from  Huntington,  Long  Island 
to  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  that  have  motl- 
eled  their  plans  on  the  Park  and  Shot) 
validation  system  that  originated  in 
Allentown,  Pa.,  in  1915. 

The  scramble  to  build  parking  facil¬ 
ities  in  or  close  to  the  downtown  area 
can  raise  new  problems  even  as  it 
solves  old  ones.  In  some  overgrown 
cities,  it  would  be  literally  impossible 
to  proviife  the  parking  space  people 
would  like  to  have  without  blighting 
downtown  in  the  process.  In  most 
cases,  the  space  for  off-street  parking 
can  be  spared  and  the  construction 
anil  operation  of  the  facilities  would  be 
profitable  for  private  enterprise,  but 
the  assembling  of  the  suitable  parcels 
of  land  for  the  purpose  is  often  diffi¬ 
cult.  In  30.9  per  cent  of  the  commu¬ 
nities  that  reporteil  in  this  survey,  the 
city  exercises  its  condemnation  powers 
to  jnovide  parking  areas. 

Complicating  Traffic  Problems.  Ibi- 
derground  parking,  as  in  Los  .Angeles, 
San  Prancisco  and  Pittsburgh,  adds 
thousands  of  parking  spaces  without 
turning  downtown  into  a  series  of 
parking  structures.  But  the  inescapa¬ 
ble  fact  remains:  the  addition,  of  off- 
street  parking  facilities  relieves  traffic 
congestion  to  the  extent  that  getting 
parked  cars  off  the  street  can  do  it,  but 
beyond  that  point  it  adds  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  by  encouraging  more  cars  to  come 
into  the  area.  .And  in  the  group  of 
cities  contributing  to  this  survey— 
which  included  many  small  communi¬ 
ties— 58.9  per  cent  reported  that  they 
needed  and  diil  not  have  by-passes  for 
through  traffic;  55.9  per  cent  said  that 
their  streets  were  too  narrow  and  37.7 
per  cent  that  the  streets  were  |)oorly 
laid  out.  A  need  for  regulating  truck 
deliveries  was  reported  by  33.3  per 
cent;  for  expressways  to  the  downtown 
area  by  25.1  j)er  cent,  and  for  better 
regulation  of  pedestrian  traffic  by  16.9 
per  cent. 

Obviously,  the  problem  of  traffic 


congestion  is  only  partly  relieved  and 
can  very  well  be  complicated  by  the 
addition  of  parking  facilities.  Even 
when  it  is  accompanied,  as  it  clearly 
should  be  in  most  of  these  cases,  by 
one-way  streets,  by-passes  for  through 
traffic,  anil  street-widening  programs, 
it  has  its  limits;  and  some  cities  are 
approaching  them. 

Perimeter  Parking  Limitations.  Perim¬ 
eter  parking,  particularly  for  those 
who  work  anil  s|)end  the  whole  day  in 
the  downtown  area,  can  do  much  to 
relieve  chokeil-up  conditions.  Nearly 
a  third  of  the  communities  jn  this  sur¬ 
vey  said  that  one  of  their  problems  is 
not  enough  perimeter  parking  and  14 
cities  called  it  their  biggest  parking 
problem.  .As  persuasion  to  leave  their 
cars  out  of  the  ilowntown  district,  the 
most  effective  device  for  all-day  park- 
ers  is  graduateil  parking  rates  and,  of 
course,  a  time  limitation  on  free  park¬ 
ing.  In  Carmi,  Illinois,  the  merchants 
leave  their  own  cars  at  home  on  heavy 
shopping  days,  and  ask  their  employ¬ 
ees  to  do  the  same.  From  several  com¬ 
munities  comes  the  report  that  the 
business  men  who  have  the  most  stake 
in  clearing  up  the  parking  problem 
are  contributing  to  it  by  bringing  their 
own  cars  downtown  and  keeping  them 
there  all  day. 

But  perimeter  parking,  for  those 
who  work  ilowntown  and,  more  esj)e- 
cially,  for  those  who  shop  downtown, 
is  ilependent  upon  the  efficiency  and 
attractiveness  of  public  transporta¬ 
tion.  .And  these  are  really  relative 
terms;  for  most  automobile  owners,  it 
seems  that  there  is  nothing  so  efficient 
and  attractive  as  their  own  cars.  Again 
and  again  these  cities  report  that  tran 
sit  companies  have  cut  down  or  tliscon- 
tinueil  services  because  j)eople  did  not 
use  them. 

Public  trans|)ortation  and  what  can 
be  done  about  it  troubles  retail  asso¬ 
ciation  executives  almost  as  much  as 
the  parking  problem.  (It  will  be  cov¬ 
ered  in  detail  in  the  second  section  of 
this  report,  next  month.)  It  appears 
clear  that  until  public  transportation 
or  the  people’s  attitude  towards  it  is 
improved,  perimeter  parking  is  not 
the  answer  to  the  double-barrelled 
problem  of  drawing  shoppers  into  the 
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Alteration  Losses 
Are  Out-Of-Date 

Alteration  losses  are  not 
necessary.  Modern  meth¬ 
ods  of  control,  media  of 
measurement,  incentive  sys¬ 
tems,  accurate  and  regular 
distributions  of  cost,  proper 
supervision ...  can  all  help 
reduce  losses  and  fre¬ 
quently  even  create  actual 
profits. 

The  UNITROL  System  is 
reducing  these  losses  in 
stores  Coast  to  Coast. 
Without  obligation  we'll 
be  pleased  to  give  you 
details. 
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4403  Sheridan  Rood,  Chitago  40,  Illinois 
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m  NEW 

mmNCE  MANUAL 

FOR  DEPARTMENT  AND  SPECIALTY  STORES 


A  complete  reference  work  containing  authoritative 
answers  to  your  every  insurance  question 

Prepared  by  a  committee  of  insurance  experts 
working  under  the  auspices  of  the  Insurance  Committee 
of  the  Controllers'  Congress  of  the  NRDGA 

Written  entirely  from  the  retailer's  point  of  view 

Provides  you  with  a  better  understanding  of  the  rules 
and  laws  of  the  insurance  field 

Will  help  you  to  make  sure  your  store  is  getting  all  the 
coverage  it  needs  —  at  the  lowest  possible  cost 

Contains  complete  chapters  on  all  of  the  most  important 
phases  of  retail  insurance  —  Planning  an  Insurance 
Progrant  —  Fire  Insurance  and  Allied  Lines  — 

Use  and  Occupancy  —  Workmen's  Compensation  —  General 
Liability  —  Automobile  Insurance  —  Crime  Risks 
Insurance  —  Boiler  and  Machinery  Insurance  — 

Group  Insurance  —  Pensions  —  Miscellaneous  Coverages 

Will  serve  as  an  invaluable  aid  to  stores, 
insurance  companies  or  anyone  whose  work  includes 
some  type  of  retail  insurance 
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CONTROLLERS'  CONGRESS,  NRDGA  (Please  Print) 

100  West  31st  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send  me . copies  of  the  new  INSURANCE  MANUAL  FOR 

DEPARTMENT  AND  SPECIALTY  STORES  as  soon  as  it  is  off  the  press. 

NAME  . 

COMPANY  . 

ADDRESS  . 

CITY . STATE . 

Prices:  $10  to  Members  of  the  NRDGA  and  Non-Retailers 
$20  to  Non-Member  Retailers 
Make  checks  payable  to  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Ass'n. 

(Add  3%  Sales  Tax  on  New  York  City  Orders) 


downtown  area  and  relieving  congest¬ 
ion  there  at  the  same  time:  A  novel 
solution,  incidentally,  has  just  been 
proposed  in  Cincinnati.  There  the 
Ciity  Council  is  studying  a  plan  for  an 
underground  conveyor-belt  sidewalk 
nearly  a  mile  along,  with  easy  access 
to  stores  along  the  way.  This,  it  is  | 

said,  would  make  it  practical  for  | 

people  to  park  their  cars  out  of  the  | 
downtown  area.  To  provide  adequate 
parking  facilities  for  them  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  district,  according  to  one  estimate, 
would  require  10,000  car  spaces,  an 
inordinate  proportion  of  downtown 
land,  and  an  astrononiical  outlay  of 
funds. 

Whether  Cincinnati  ever  adopts  the 
moving  sidewalk  plan  or  not,  its  pro¬ 
posal  is  supporting  evidence  of  a  point 
that  this  survey  has  made  very  obvi¬ 
ous:  with  thousands  of  people  work¬ 
ing  at  the  problem,  new  approaches  to 
it  are  being  developed  every  month. 
.More  than  half  of  the  cities  who  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  questionnaire  had  had 
traffic  surveys  made.  Downtown  busi¬ 
ness  men  and  the  local  association  ex¬ 
ecutives  who  represent  them  are  rap¬ 
idly  becoming  experts  on  the  construc¬ 
tion  and  cost  of  off-street  parking  facil¬ 
ities.  They  can  compare  costs  and 
efficiency  of  parking  lots,  open  ramp 
garages  of  the  “pigeon-hole”  type  and 
different  kinds  of  multi-level  and 
spiral  ramp  buildings  with  or  without 
retail  shops  on  their  street  floors. 
Some  speak  of  the  day  when  new 
downtown  buildings  will  have  park¬ 
ing  space  incorporated  into  a  central 
core  running  from  the  street  floor  to 
the  roof  of  the  building.  Cars  would 
be  parked,  automatically,  on  shelves 
on  each  side  of  an  elevator  shaft.  A 
pilot  unit  of  this  type  has  been  in 
operation  in  Houston  for  the  past 
three  years.  > 

There  is,  as  has  been  said,  no  such 
thing  as  a  permanent  solution  of  the 
parking  problem,  for  it  is  obviously 
destinetl  to  keep  growing  and  to  keep 
demanding  new  solutions.  It  cannot 
be  tackled  independently  of  the  other 
improvements  that  the  downtown  dis 
trict  generally  needs  if  it  is  to  stav 
healthy.  What  the  local  association 
men  say  of  these  other  needs  and  how 
their  cities  are  meeting  them  will 
be  discussed  in  another  article  next 
month. 
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